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ABSTRACT 

PREDICTING ALUMNl/AE GIFT GIVING BEHAVIOR: 
A STRUCTURAL EQUATION MODEL APPROACH 

by 

John Wayne Mossei* 

This dissertation focuses on predicting alumni/ae gift giving behavior at a large public 
research university. A conceptual model and approach for predicting alumni/ae gift giving 
behavior were developed to advance the theoretical understanding of how capacity to give, 
motivation to give, and their interaction effect alumni/ae gift giving behavior. The 
dissertation uses structural equation models with latent variables and the Partial Least 
Squares (PLS) computer package to analyze study data. This data analysis approach is one of a 
class of techniques referred to as a second generation of multivariate analysis. 

The study sample consisted of 110,010 respondents to a 1986 University of Michigan 
Alumni Census survey, a 44% response rate to a mailing to 250,000 alumni/ae. A primary 
sample and hold out sample and their subsets were drawn to estimate the study models. 

The study results provided several interesting theoretical findings. First, the 
structural equation model approach utilized in the study made it possible to explore the 
theoretical relationships among the latent constructs in the study. Second, this study was able 
to operationalize an interaction term that prior research had identified but not been able to 
successfully measure. Third, it was learned that the interaction construct proposed by the study 
did not add significant explanatory power to our understanding of why alumni/ae nuke gift 
giving decisions over and above the main effects of capacity to give and motivation to give. 
Fourth, it was discovered that capacity to give had a mediating (or indirect) effect on 
alumni/ae gift giving behavior through motivation to give. Fifth, the results of the study 
point to the fact that th .re are many other factors that must be considered in attempting to 
explain alumni/ae gift giving behavior. 



The findings of the study also point to several practical implications: (1) PLS model 
results provide a basis upon which to make market segmentation decisions for an alunmi body; 
(2) PLS modeling technology make it possible to gauge the impact of a change in any exogenous 
variable on alumni/ae gift giving behavior ( to perform a what if analysis); (3) involvement of 
fund raising practitioners with students prior to graduation may assist in the transition from 
student to alumni/ae donor, and (4) new electronic screening technologies will undoubtedly 
change the way institutions think about alumni research in the future. 

Lastly, this study presents a seven point model for building effective a^umni/ae fund 
raising programs. 



*'It is not too much to say that this relationship 
of the graduate to his alma mater 
an expression of the two sides of the American genius — 
its idealism, sentiment, if you will, 
and its ability for organization." 

Wilfred B, Shaw 
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CHAPTER I 
INTRODUCTION AND OVERVIEW 

Introduction 

From the time of the founding of Harvard College some 300 years ago to the present, 
American colleges and universities have provided learning opportunities for their students, 
generated research for the improvement of the human condition, and enriched the communities 
they serve. Throughout its history, American higher education has depended upon private 
voluntary support to accomplish these goals and to serve its various constituents. 

Kotler and Fox (1985) refer to these constituents as the publics with whom an institution 
of higher ed ucation must manage responsive relations. They define a public as a "distinct group 
of people and/or organizations that has an actual or potential interest in and/or effect on an 
organization" (p. 24). 

One key public that provides vital sources of voluntary support for all types of 
institutions of higher education, public and private, is alumni/ae. College and university fund 
raising programs look to alunmi/ae as a major source of private revenue. Most programs solicit 
their alumni/ae on a yearly basis through a program known as the annual fund, and with good 
reason. 

According to Giving USA, 83% of all private contributions made in 1990 represented 
donations made by individuals, totaling approximately $101.8 billion (Weber, 1991). The 
Council for Financial Aid to Education (CFAE) estimates that 49% of the total voluntary 
support to higher education institutions that same year (approximately $4.8 billion) came from 
individual donors (CFAE, 1991a). The Council further estimates that donations from 



institutional alunrmi/ae represent 26% of that figure. In other words, alumni/ae were 
responsible for fully one quarter of all private voluntary support of higher education. 

While revenue from private giving has always been of significant importance to 
American higher education, maintaining and expanding these resources throughout the rest of 
this century will approach critical importance due to the decline in federal and state resources 
available to colleges and universities nationally and the resulting institutional budget cuts due 
to this decline (Leslie & Ramey, 1988). The need for voluntary support for colleges and 
universities has become essential. Leslie and Ramey (1988) point out that voluntary support 
has become the only real source of discretionary income that institutions possess, making it a 
critical resource in balancing institutional budgets. For higher education fund raising to be 
successful in the future, institutions must develop strategies to assure success in this important 
area (Weber, 1991). 

A major obstacle in the field of alumni/ae fund raising has been the absence of research 
which identifies the characteristics of potential contributors with a high degree of certainty. 
Knowing the characteristics of potential donors before a fund raising effort has begun would 
logiraily make fund raising efforts more effective. Research can help show development 
professionals where to look for support and how to best attain it. Pezzullo and Brittingham 
(1990) posit that demographic data on public higher education alumni/ae have great potential 
to be analyzed to determine what characteristics have separated alumni/ae donors from 
nondonois. 

This type of research is commonly referred to as marketing research, Kotler and Fox 

(1985) define marketing research in this way: 

Marketing research is the systematic design, collection, analysis, and reporting of data 
and findings relevant to a specific nuirketing situation or problem facing an institution, 
(p. 55) 

This type of research can reveal important information about alumni/ae who make 
financial contributions, such as their attitudes toward the institution and its many component 
parts, sources of alumni/ae satisfaction and dissatisfaction with the institution, income levels 



or giving ability of alumni/ae, and their motivation to support their alma mater. This 
information can provide powerful insights into which alumni/ae to approach, how best to 
solicit these alumni/ae for financial gifts, and what level of gift may be realistic to pursue. 

Predicting Alumni/ae Gift Giving Behavior and Donor Motivation 

For the last three decades, researchers have utilized a variety of demographic 
variables characteristic of alumni/ae donors to identify prospective donors. These have 
included age, sex, marital status, number of children, level of income, number of college degrees, 
etc. The studies that have employed these measures have been descriptive in nature and have 
been successful in identifying characteristics of likely donors, but tend to be limited in their 
usefulness due to insufficient regard for factors that underlie actual contribution decisions 
(Leslie & Ramey, 1988). 

A significant accomplishment of previous research has been the identification of the 
usefulness of demographic information to segment prospective donors based on attributes of a 
model group of current donors. This prior research has provided another step toward predicting 
alumni/ae gift giving behavior (Melchiori & Szady, 1988). 

Previous research has also shown that a donor's capacity to give and motivation to give 
are key determinants in alumni/ae gift giving decisions (Connolly & Blanchette, 1986; Paton, 
1982, 1986; Volkwein, Webster-Saft, Xu, & Agrotes, 1989). 

The research of Connolly and Blanchette (1986) and Paton (1982, 1986) points to the fact 
that there is good reason to believe capacity to give and motivation to give do interact, yet no 
study has explicitly examined or modeled the effects of this interaction on alumni/ae gift 
giving behavior. Therefore, the interaction of these two concepts, capacity to give and 
motivation to give, appears to be an unexplained component in alumni/ae gift giving decisions. 

Conspicuous by its absence from each of these streams of research is the application of 
second generation multivariate analysis or causal modeling techniques. Wolfle (1985) posits 



that, although the path analysis approach was devised over 60 years ago, its recent 
introduction in the social sciences has delayed its widespread use in higher education research. 
Wolfle cites two rf.'asons causal models are useful in higher education research: 

(1) The formulation of a problem in a causal framework forces a degree of explicitne^is 
that is often absent in research employing other multivariate techniques. The drawing 
of the path diagram, the arrangement of variables with causal arrows, all force the 
researdier to confront his model of reality. 

(2) Causal models provide a powerful aid to the substantive interpretation of results. 
They not only allow the assessment of hypothesized direct causal links, but the 
researcher can also obtain estimates of the extent to which intervening variables 
account for relationships between predetermined and subsequent variable^, (p. 383) 

The significance of these theory building and testing analysis techniques provides such 
a dramatic improvement over earlier multivariate analysis that Fomell (1982) has coined the 
term, a second generation of multivariate analysis. 

Second generation multivariate analysis techniques have rarely been used in fund 
raising research and appear to be new to the study of alumni/ae gift giving behavior. 

Fomell (1987) describes the power of second generation methods: 

All second generation methods have the capability to analyze (1) multiple criterion 
and predictor variables, (2) unobservable theoretical variables, (3) errors in 
measurement (in one form or another), and (4) confirmatoiy applications. 
'Confirmatory* merely implies that the analyst must make some explicit substantive 
(theoretirdi) and measurement assumptions by hypotheses that can be tested 
statistically, (p. 411) 

The power in uniting theory and statistical analysis makes second generation methods 
particularly attractive for application to the study of alumni/ae gift giving behavior. 



Statement of the Problem 



This study will develop a conceptual model and approach for predicting alunmi/ae gift 
giving behavior. The central problem this dissertation will address is the unspecified 
relationship between Capacity to Give, Motivation to Give, and their Interaction in 
determining Alumni/ae Gift Giving Behavior. This study will expand upon prior research from 



simple linear models to the development of an interactive structural equation model using a 
partial least squares analysis. 



Sigiiif ic^xice of the Research 



This dissertation will advance the theoretical and empirical study of alumni/ae gift 
giving behavior. In addition, the proposed model will make several important theoretical 
contributions to the alumni research and fund raising research literature. First, the application 
of a model of alunmi/ae gift giving behavior will provide a method to operationalize the 
study of predicting alunnni/ae gift giving behavior. Second, the use of second generation 
multivariate analysis techniques will advance the study of fund raising research. Third, the 
model will be tested in a situation using simultaneous equations modeling which allows a test of 
the whole model, as Dpposed to testing the different relationships independently. Fourth, this 
analysis approach will allow the testing of prior theories of alumni/ae gift giving behavior as 
well as the development G?uilding) of new theoretical implications for alumni/ae gift giving 
behavior. 

This research provides additional insight into the variables that influence alumni/ae 
giving behavior. This information has the potential to directly influence the ways in which 
developn^nt practitioners tailor their fund raising efforts and focus their time and resources on 
constituent markets. These results have the potential to be used to enhance the strategic 
allocation of resources to assist institutions in achieving a more optimal return on their fund 
raising investments. This type of information may be useful to the University of Michigan in 
light of the University's September 18, 1992, announcement of a five-year capital campaign to 
raise a record $1 billion, the largest campaign goal for a public university in the United States. 



Overview of Conceptual Model and Approach 



A latent variable path model of alumni/ae gift giving behavior v^ill be developed to 
test the hypothesized influences on alumni/ae giving. The Volkwein et al. (1989) model uses 
academic and social integration and demographic background as variables. The proposed 
latent variable path model of this study separates the academic and social integration 
construct into two distinct components, (1) Academic Integration, and (2) Social Integration. The 
proposed model also eliminates demographic background as a construct with the rationale that 
demographic information, while providing latent construct indicators, does not itself constitute 
a latent variable. The proposed latent variable path model also adds an additional construct, 
the Interaction of Capacity to Give Index and Motivation to Give Index. The proposed model 
suggests that Capacity to Give, Motivation to Give, and the Interaction of Capacity to Give 
Index and Motivation to Give Index all influence Alumni/ae Gift Giving Behavior. 

Empirical Study Overview and Data 

During the calendar year 1986, under the auspices of the Office of the President, all 
living reachable alumni/ae of the University of Michigan were surveyed through an alumni 
census. The census survey was designed to collect a wide variety of demographic, geographic, 
attitudinal and behavioral information from respondents. Additionally, the survey was 
designed to verify and update existing university records on Michigan alumni/ae (Melchiori & 
Szady, 1987). 

The Survey Instrument and Data Collection Procedures 

Melchiori and Szady (1987) report that the following procedures were implemented to 
design and collect census information. The census instrument was developed in 1985 by staff in 



the university central development office through a review of the related literature and 
supplemented with university-wide input. The questionnaire was tested ia November, 1985, 
and minor modifications were subsequently made. In mid-March, 1986, the final version of the 
four-page survey was sent to 250,000 alumni/ae with valid addresses. Basic name and degree 
information from the development office's alumni donor data base was printed on each census 
survey. A second identical census survey was sent in late August, 1986, to all alumni/ae who 
had not yet responded to the first. Both mailings were sent third class with a first class return 
envelope included. Printing and mailing were performed by an outside vendor, as was the data 
entry of the survey responses. 

Creation of the Study Data Set 

Melchiori and Szady (1987) describe the creation of the data set in the following 
manner: 

On December 19, 1986 an extract tape of the alumni donor data base was pulled 
containing over 330,000 alumiu/ac records (including 110,010 living census respondents) 
of 194 data fields, 105 of which are census related, (p. 2) 

The 110,010 respondents produced a response rate of 44%. The final data set containing 
census survey responses and university alumni donor data base background data was entered into 
an OSIRIS . IV computer file. 

This study will utilize a secondary analysis of the data contained in this OSIRIS . IV 
data set with census and alumni donor data base information on the 110,010 respondents to the 
census survey. The OSIRIS . IV program will be used to generate univariate and bivariate 
statistics, and recode new variables to be used in testing the study model. 

Finally, the OSIRIS . IV program will be used to generate a random sample of the 
census respondents and create a correlation matrix. This matrix will then be transfened to the 
PC version of the Partial Least Squares (PLS) program for testing and analysis of the study 
model using this second generation multivariate analysis technique. 



Expected Outcomes 



This study is needed because of the lack of theoretical research on alumni/ae gift 
giving behavior and the lack of appropriate analysis techniques in analyzing gift giving data. 
This study will produce the following outcomes: 

(1) a structural theoretical model and corresponding measurement model for predicting 
alunmi/ae gift giving behavior; 

(2) a what if analysis capability such that if X changes in the model by Y%, giving 
will change by Z%; 

(3) a model that offers potential as a market segmentation tool for differentiating 
aluinni/ae donors and prospective donors into definable segments. 

Organization of the Study 

This study is organized into five chapters. Chapter 1 provides an introduction to the 
problem, the conceptual nnodel and approach, an overview of the empirical study and data used 
for analysis, and the expected outcomes of the study. Chapter 2 contains a review of the 
literature on educational fund raising and alumni/ae giving. Chapter 3 presents the proposed 
latent variable model of alumni/ae gift giving behavior, the measurement model, and seven 
hypotheses to be tested. Chapter 4 describes the results of the test of the model and 
hypotheses and chapter 5 presents a summary, implications, and recommendations for future 
research. 
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CHAPTER n 
REVIEW OF RELATED LITERATURE 

This chapter is intended to serve three purposes: (1) to summarize current knowledge in 
the area of alumni research and alumni /ae giving; (2) to clarify the need fo- and intended 
contribution of the current study; and (3) to provide a reasonable basis for the development of 
the model of alumni/ae gift giving behavior and subsequent hypotheses to be tested in this 
study. 

Chapter 2 contains a review of the literature related to research on alumni/ae giving in 
higher education fund raising. This review is organized into the following categories: 
(1) historical literature, (2) an overview of alumni research, (3) studies using general 
demographic variables, (4) studies using collegiate experience variables, (5) studies using 
alumni/ae experience variables, (6) studies focusing on the impact of intercollegiate athletics 
on alumni/ae giving, (7) studies of capacity and motivation, and (8) other related research. 

Historical Literature 

The following is a brief overview of historical developments related to alumni/ae 
support at the University of Michigan. The key developments singled out are not n^ant to be an 
exhaustive chronology, but an overview of events that have had an impact on alumni/ae 
private support of the institution and public higher education overall. 

The relationship between an institution of higher education and its alunmi/ae has been 
described in many ways over the last thirty years. Information provided in chapter 1 
underscores the increasingly critical financial relationship between colleges and universities 



and their alunmi/ae. Wilfred B. Shaw, a past president of the Association of Alumni at the 

University of Michigan, described this relationship in the following way: 

It is not too much to say that this relationship of the graduate to his alma mater is an 
expression of the two sides of the American genius — Its idealism, sentiment, if you will, 
and its ability for organization. (Maxwell, 1965, p. 3) 

While colleges and universities have existed in this country since the 1640s, the first 
formal organization of alumni did not occur until the late 1700s. Williams College, in 
Williamstown, Massachusetts, is credited with the oldest organization of college alumni in 
this country (Curti & Nash, 1965). Following a period of steady growth after its founding in 
1793, the college — which was located in a remote and sparsely settled section of the state — 
began to lose prospective students to institutions in neighboring states. Zephaniah Moore, then 
president of the college, proposed moving the institution to the more populated town of 
Amherst. The Society of Alumni was organized in 1821 to oppose the move and successfully 
petitioned the legislature for financial aid to keep the college in Williamstown. 

Almost half a century later, the University of Michigan took its place in history as a 
leader in the field of alumni/ae giving. From the 1860s to the present, the University of 
Michigan has established initiatives that have served as examples to other colleges and 
universities in the area of alumni relations and fund raising. The following is a brief 
chronology of events at the University of Michigan as they relate to the formal organization of 
alumni/ae and subsequent efforts to raise private support with their help. 

In 1864, the faculty of the College of Literature, Science, and Arts appointed its first 
alumni administrator to keep records of the place of residence and occupation of the college's 
alumni (Maxwell, 1965). Professor Edward P. Evans, registrar of the faculty and member of the 
Class of 1854, went on to serve as president of the alumni association for the College of 
Literature, Science, and Arts from 1865 to 1868. 

In 1871, President James B. Angell, in his inaugural address, called on alumni of the 
University to recognize their indebtedness to the institution. Noting the positive impact of the 
financial supix)rt of graduates of privately supported colleges in the eastern United States, he 
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encouraged Michigan alumni to "testify to their indebtedness to the University by increasing 
her power and usefulness." He continued by urging alumni not to assume that "the aid furnished 
by the state leaves no room for munificence" (Curti & Nash, 1965, p. 187). 

In 1887, the earliest alumni endownvent fund was the gift of Mary Porter, the first 
woman to attend the University. She gave the University a farm near Chillicothe, Ohio, 
valued at $2,000 (Curti & Nash, 1965). 

On June 30, 1897, the Alumni Association of the University of Michigan was founded as 
a unified association of all colleges and schools of the University. A membership fee of $1 per 
year was established and a full-time paid general secretary was hired. This position was the 
first of its kind in the country (Maxwell, 1965). 

In 1914-15, the University of Michigan alumni/ae launched a movement to raise 
$1 million to build a student union. This movement was later recognized by historians as the 
first example of mobilizing alumni/ae in a highly organized campaign (Curti & Nash, 1965). 

On November 24, 1964, the University of Michigan announced a program to raise 
$55 million. This marked the first time that fund raising staff were formally organized at the 
University to conduct a campaign to raise money (J. Roberson, personal communication, October 
16, 1992). The president of the University, Harlan Hatcher, made these statements about the 
campaign: 

This will be the first campaign of this magnitude ever undertaken by a tax-assisted 
university. We hope its success will have significance far beyond the boundaries of 
Michigan by setting a new standard for private support of public universities.... The 
goal of $55 nnillion represents money needed right now so that Michigan may continue to 
lead, not follow, today's swift developments in higher education. 

We have called this undertaking "The University of Michigan $55 Million Program" 
with the subtitle "To Ensure the Vital Margin." The vital margin is the gift support — 
over and above state and federal funds — which the University has traditionally 
received and which must continue to receive in ever greater amounts in order to retain 
its leadership position.. ..It is the Vital Margin which ensures for Michigan the 
freedom to explore, the capability to achieve and the courage to lead which make the 
difference between a university which is merely adequate and one which is truly great. 
(Morris, 1970, p. 25-26) 
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On September 18, 1992, the University announced a $1 billion campaign goal. In his 



campaign address to the university community. President James J. Duderstadt stated that this 

goal represents the largest fund raising campaign ever undertaken by a public university 

anywhere in the world. He also remarked: 

There is a very interesting paradox here. Despite its great traditions and its 
distinguished history, Michigan has long been identified with the most progressive 
forces in America. As a ground breaker. As a place of ferment and change. In a sense we 
have been a leader not because we focused on the past, but rather because we keep our 
visions fixed firmly on the needs of the future.... There is another interesting paradox, 
one that relates to our gathering today. Throughout its history, Michigan has been 
regarded as the flagship of public education in America. Yet the University has 
benefitted from a strong tradition of private giving. This has frequently provided the 
margin of excellence for our programs. Indeed the very founding of the University in 
1817 involved a gift of land from four American Indian tribes.. ..We are here to celebrate 
the tradition of public spirit and private support. (J. J. Duderstadt, personal 
communication, September 18, 1992) 

This brief overview of key developments in the organizational life of the University of 
Michigan and its alumni/ae shows a long history of leadership in alumni/ae voluntary 
support, not only for the University, but for all of public higher education. 



An Overview of Alumni Research 



Research studying the interests, opinions, attitudes, and needs of alumni/ae has taken 
place since colleges and universities have kept records of their alumni/ae. The methods 
employed and the range of sophistication of research techniques used has varied as widely as 
the number of research efforts that have been undertaken. With such a broad spectrum of 
research purposes and goals, Melchiori (1988a) identified a need to define alumni research as a 
field of inquiry. 

She defined alumni research as: 

a process of following alunmi through their lives and focusing on lifelong 
demographics, attitudinal issues, and career data in order to understand more fully the 
underlying motivational forces of alumni as providers. By isolating the characteristics 
that distinguish alumni as providers, research can both identify potential providers 
and suggest methods of stimulating provider behavior. (Melchiori, 1988a, p. 10) 
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While many alumni relations and fund raising practitioners have not recognized 
alunmi research as a field of inquiry, their research efforts have continued to proliferate. 
However, some academics point out that, in spite of the research that has been done, many 
more aspects of the dynamic process of fund raising are relatively unexplained. For example, 
PezzuUo and Brittingham (1990) posit that even though American colleges and universities 
have grown increasingly dependent on private voluntary support over the last two decades due 
to the decline in government funding and the increasir^g need for unrestricted dollars to pursue 
excellence in programs, research on fund raising has not kept pace v/ith a tremendous expansion 
of institutional effort. 

Pezzullo and Brittingham (1990) and Melchiori (1988a) offer several reasons why fund 
raising research has not kept pace with fund raising efforts: 

(1) many higher education administrators are not aware of how profoundly research 
information can impact their work; 

(2) alumni relations and fund raising units have not been provided with institutional 
incentives to keep track of alunvni/ae (i.e., these activities have not been seen as 
important); 

(3) alumni/ae data bases have not enjoyed a priority position in the development of 
administrative computing systems; 

(4) secondary data that might be utilized for research purposes are largely unsuitable 
for analysis because much of the data collected are not specific enough to be useful (this 
often results from a fear of offending potential donors by asking questions that are too 
intrusive, such as questions about annual incon^?); 

(5) few faculty are currently interested in alumni research as a focus of their research 
agendas; 

(6) networking among college administrators, institutional researchers, and academics 
which has facilitated valuable research with regard to students and faculty, has not 
caught on in the area of alumni research; 

(7) economic models of alumni/ae giving have not explained enough to guide fund 
raising practitioner efforts; 

(8) the largest source of research is graduate student dissertations, many of which do 
not get published; 

(9) development officers tend to share information privately v/ith their fund raising 
peers rather than publicly publishing information; and 
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(10) the major professional association for higher education fund raisers, the Council 
for the Advancement and Support of Education (CASE), is relatively new. 



Uses of Alumni Research 

On the importance of alumni/ae giving, Spaeth and Greeley (1970) posit that the size 
of alumni/ae contribution is less important than the overall number of alunnni/ ae making a 
contribution. They argue that this is true because when college fund raising officers approach 
potential donors for large gifts, they use the rate of alumni/ae giving as evidence of the extent 
of alumni/ae support for their alma mater and, thus, the institution's worthiness for further 
support. Spaeth and Greeley conclude that anything that increases or decreases the percentage 
of alumni/ae making contributions is likely to have a pronounced effect on an institution's 
ability to raise large amounts of money. 

"If it is true that support follows involvement or that the two are inextricably linked, 
then alumni programs are the heart of the enterprise" (Reichley, 1977, p, 304). For this reason, 
among others, information about alumni/ae needs, interests, and attitudes has become 
increasingly valuable to higher education institutions. The following is a list of some broad 
applications of alumni research information cited by Melchiori (1988a), Reichley (1977), and 
Richards and Sherratt (1981): 

• admissions networking — identification and involvement of alumni/ ae who are 
willing and capable of assisting their alnu mater to recruit new students; 

• continuing education students— alumni/ae are excellent prospective students for 
continuing education programs, executive education, continuing legal education, 
continuing engineering education, certificate programs, and graduate education; 

• alumni/ae career networks — career networks are a common phenomenon on college 
campuses across the country, providing guest speakers to student groups, expert speakers 
to academic courses, presenters for career day programs, internship and cooperative 
education employers, opportunities for shadowing experiences for students curious about 
career fields, information interviewing, and employers of graduating seniors through 
the campus career planning and placement office; 

• tracking the accomplishments of successful alumni/ae for public relations purposes— 
alumni/ae who are distinguished in their field present their alma maters with a 
tremendous public relations and marketing strength. The opportunity to exploit the 
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fame of graduates to assist with admissions recruiting, job placement, faculty 
recruitment, government relations, fund raising and overall institutional prestige is 
extensive; 

• assisting in government relations— alumni/ae can be a real help in advocating for 
state and federal support and legislation that may benefit both the institution and 
higher education in general; 

• student alumni/ae interaction — seminars that bring alumni/ ae and students together 
to nurture future alumni/ae volunteers conimitted to and interested in the institution; 

• sources of consumer feedback — alumni/ae can provide valuable feedback on how they 
were served by the curriculum, social climate, and intellectual atmosphere; 

• endorsements for education — defending the merits of higher education at times when 
public sentiment may lack confidence in the value of a college education. 

Despite these many and varied applications of alumni research information, Melchiori 
(1988a) concludes: 

Most alumni research, however, is conducted to enhance fund raising 
efforts.... Conducted almost entirely for internal consumption, these projects are 
empirical assessments of alumni and donor characteristics for the purpose of n\arket 
segmentation and strategic long-range planning, (p. 11-12) 



Three Decades of Research on Characteristics of Donors and Nondonors 



Carbone (1986) posits that, given the current knowledge of fund raising, general 
theories that can provide guidance for all types of fund raising approaches are needed. He 
further states that fund raising research is the only means by which predictive generalizations 
can be tested and empirically proven to add new theoretical components to fund raising 
knowledge that can be used by practitioners to guide their daily work. 

One stream of research that has dominated the fund raising literature is studies of 
alunmi/ae giving. Over the last three decades a host of researchers have analyzed the 
characteristics of university alumni/ae donors and compared them to nondonors at public and 
private institutions in order to better understand who their donors are, what characteristics are 
common among groups of donors at specific levels of giving, and what traits, if any, they share 
in common. The end goal of this research is to gain insights and knowledge regarding what 
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groups of alumni/ae to approach, to suggest an appropriate gift lev jI, and to provide 
information that can assist in the organization of daily fund raising efforts. 

O'Connor (1961) was one of the earliest to study the demographic characteristics of 
alumni/ae. His study was of Alfred University alumni/ae during the period 195&-60. 

The principle significance of O'Cormor's research is that it was the first of its kind. 

O'Connor describes the need for donor versus nondonor research studies in this way: 

One problem that faces alumni directors administering the alunrmi fund program is the 
impracticality of considering the use of depth interviews and other motivational 
research techniques on masses of alunuu. Another problem would be to find directors or 
staff men^rs with such ability or of securing adequate budgets to finance the extensive 
research operation required. Perhaps one answer v/ill be findings from studies similar 
to this one, in which factors may be isolated, or group reactions to factors may be 
measured. This action may allow the alumni to be classified into homogeneous groups, 
'^'^ so that the groups can be studied in greater depth for factors of giving and nongiving. 

(p. 30) 

Thirty-four studies were identified by this researcher that potentially had direct 
relevance to the primary subject of this study. These studies include: Beeler (1982), Blumenfeld 
and Sartain (1974), Boyle (1990), Connolly and Blanchette (1986), Dahl (1981), Dean (1985), 
Deel (1971), Deitz (1985), Frederick (1984), Gardner (1975), Haddad (1986), Hall (1967), Harris 
(1988), Ishoy (1972), Keller (1982), Korvas (1984), Maclssac (1973), Markoff (1978), Marts 
(1934), McGinnis (1980), McKee (1975), McKinney (1978), McNally (1985), Miracle (1977), 
Morris (1970), O'Connor (1961), Paton (1982, 1986), Sigelman and Carter (1979), Spaeth and 
Greeley (1970), Sweeney (1982), Tobin (1984), Wilmoth (1987), Wolshon (1981). 

Collectively, these studies investigated to a greater or lesser extent the relationships 
between financial contributions by institutional alumni/ae to their alma mater and some 17 
different factors. Through informal analysis, six groups of factors, characteristics and 
approaches can be identified from these studies, including the following groups relating to: 
general demographic variables, collegiate experience variables, alumni/ae experience 
variables, studies of the impact of intercollegiate athletics on alumni/ae giving, capacity and 
motivation studies, and other related research. 
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General Demographic Variables 



The following are general demographic factors that have been widely studied as 
characteristics of alumrd/ae donors and nondonors. The findings related to the following six 
factors will be presented: age, sex, marital status, number and age of children, income level, 
and location of residence. 

Age. The research on the power of age as a useful variable in predicting alumni/ae gift 
giving behavior appears to be somewhat contradictory. Three separate studies came to the 
same basic conclusion relative to the age of donors versus nondonors. Haddad (1986), Korvas 

(1984) , and Miracle (1977) all found that older alumni/ae have both the means and the desire 
to support their alma maters. They concluded, in general, that older alumni/ae give more than 
younger alumni/ae. 

Two other studies produced results that conflicted with these findings. First, McKee 
(1975) found that graduates who were among the oldest and youngest cohorts were least likely 
to make a gift. Those who were middle aged were the most likely to give. And, McNally 

(1985) found no significant relationship among donors and nondonors related to age. 

In light of these findings, it has been suggested that decade of graduation or recency of 
graduation nr^easures are frequently more useful than actual measures of chronological age of 
alumni/ae (Dahl, 1981). 

Sec. Studies utilizing gender as a discriminating factor anrKing donors and nondonors 
also have produced contradictory findings. Haddad (1986) and McNally (1985) found that 
males give more than females. In studies by Keller (1982), Korvas (1984), and McKee (1975), no 
significant differences between donors and nondonors were found based on gender. 

One comnx)n problem with using gender as a focus of study is, until recently, many 
institutions categorized all their gift giving histories under the records of male alumni in the 
case of married couples. Even if the alumna was married to a non-alumnus, the gift records were 
often kept under the name of the husband. Because of this widespread bias in the record 



keeping procedures at many universities, many studies relying on giving history data base 
information have not utilized this variable (S. Szady, personal communication, April 9, 1992). 

Marital status. Another widely used measure in demographic studies of alumni/ae is 
marital status. According to the findings of Beeler (1982), Keller (1982), and Korvas (1984), 
there is narrow consensus that marital status lacks the power to discriminate donors from 
nondonors. This finding does not appear to run counter to what intuition might suggest, that is, 
that marital status alone would not be able to explain one's motivation to make a financial 
contribution. 

Number and age of children. The research related to number and age of children is also 
divided. Beeler (1982) and Korvas (1984) found no significant relationship between donors and 
nondonors based on the number and age of their children. Haddad (1986) reached a conflicting 
conclusion. In his study of Butler University alumni/ae, the majority of donors had two 
children over the age of 18. The majority of these donors also gave more than alunrmi/ae with 
any other combination of children. Haddad's research may indicate that alumni/ae with 
children who are of the age of majority may have more disposable income than those with 
dependent children. 

Pet^sonal income and total household income. The findings related to personal income 
and total household income also appear to be split. Miracle (1977) found the mean household 
income for donors was higher than for nondonors. Complementary to this finding, Korvas (1984) 
found that alumni/ae contributions increased as household income levels increased. 
Relative to personal income, Gardner (1975) concluded that it had little effect on whether an 
alumnus/ a was a donor or nondonor. 

Overall, little research using level of income has been conducted due to the difficulty in 
obtaining this information. The absence of income measures in this type of research is often due 
to a fear of offending potential donors by asking questions that are too intrusive, (Connolly & 
Blanchette, 1986; Melchiori, 1988a; Paton, 1982). 
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Geographic location of residence. Alumni researchers have traditionally 
hypothesized that alumni/ae who live in close proximity to the institution are more involved 
in alumni/ae activities and give at a higher level due to their geographic closeness. The 
conclusion of McKee (1975) supports this traditionally held belief. He discovered that 
alumni/ae who live closer to the university, either in the same county or state, are more likely 
to support the institution and participate in alumni/ae activities. In general, McKee concluded, 
those who live closer provide more support. 

In contrast to this finding, Haddad (1986), Keller (1982), and Korvas (1984) found that 
geographic distance from one's alma mater had no significant effect on donating behavior. 

Lastly, Beeler (1982) also found the distance of permanent residence from campus to be 
an indicator of donor status. However, Beeler concluded that donors live comparatively 
farther away from campus than do nondonors. Beeler interpreted the findings by saying, "these 
findings contrast previous research which found alumni loyalty to be a function of closer 
residential proximity" (p. 98). 

The contradictory findings suggest two possible competing explanations. First, 
alumni/ae who live far away from the institution are more likely to be donors. Second, those 
alumni/ae who live relatively close to the institution are more likely to be involved and 
financially supportive. 

Summary. General demographic factors (age, sex, marital status, number and age of 
children, income level, location of residence) have been widely studied as characteristics of 
alumni/ae donors and nondonors. Table 2.1 summarizes the varying conclusions reached by 
previous researchers. 
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Tabic 2*1, Summaxy of Research Using General Demographic Variables 
To Differentiate Donors and Nondonors 







Sex 


MmHUI 
SUtus 


Number 6* Age 
ofCkiUren 


Income 


Location of 
Residence 


Beeler 

a9S2) 


Not studied. 


Not stxidied. 


No significant 

relationship 

found. 


No significant 

relationship 

found. 


Not studied. 


Donors live 
farther awiy. 


HaddMd 

a9S6) 


Older 
alunmi/ae 
give more. 


Males give 
more. 


Not studied. 


Donors had two 
children, age 18 
or older. 


Not studied. 


No significant 

relationship 

found. 


Keller 
a9S2) 


Not studied. 


No significant 

relationship 

found. 


No significant 

relationship 

found. 


Not studied. 


Not studied. 


No significant 

relationship 

foimd. 


Korvas 
a984) 


Older 
alumni/ae 
give more. 


No significant 

relationship 

found. 


No significant 

relationship 

found. 


No significant 

relationship 

found. 


Contributions 
increased as 
income levels 
increased. 


No significant 

relationship 

found. 


McKee 

am) 


Middle aged 
alumni/ ae most 
likely to give. 


No significant 

relationship 

found. 


Not studied. 


Not studied. 


Not studied. 


Those Wi.oUve 
closer provide 
more support. 


McNally 
a985) 


No significant 

relationship 

found. 


Males give 
more. 


Not studied. 


Not studied. 


Not studied. 


Not studied. 


Miracle 
a977) 


(Xder 
alumni/ae 
give more. 


Not studied. 


Not studied. 


Not studied. 


Donors have 
higher incomes. 


Not studied. 



Collegiate Experience Variables 



Another group of factors that have commonly been utilized in the study of alumni/ae 
gift giving behavior are those that relate to one's collegiate experience. The following seven 
factors have been widely utilized in demographic studies focused on alumni/ae giving: 
extracurricular activities, degrees from other institutions, graduation date, number of degrees 
earned and years of attendance, family attendance at the same institution, and financial aid. 

Extracurricular activities/ student activities. The preponderance of studies including 
the impact of involvement in extracurricular activities on subsequent gift giving behavior found 
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that involvement in extracurricular activities (student activities) as an undergraduate was a 
significant differentiating factor between donors and nondonors. That is, those who were 
involved are more likely to be donors. 

Gardner (1975) and Miracle (1977) found that alunnni/ae who were involved in 
extracurricular activities as students were more likely to be donors than individuals who were 
not involved in extracurricular activities. Donors averaged significantly more activities than 
nondonors. Keller (1982) also found that alumni/ ae who participated in four or more student 
activities were more likely to be donors than nondonors. Haddad (1986) found the majority of 
alumni/ae donors participated in two to four shident activities. Donors who participated in 
two to four activities also gave more frequently. Lastly, Morris (1970) found that donors were 
more active in student activities overall, and were also more likely to hold an office, than were 
prospective donors in the category of $10,(XX) gifts or greater during the $55 million campaign at 
the University of Michigan. 

Three notable exceptions to the otherwise strong positive impact of extracurricular 
involvement on donor status were Beeler (1982), Korvas (1984), and McNally (1985), who found 
that there were no significant differences between donors and nondonors based on student 
activity involvement in their studies. 

Degrees from other institutions. Three separate studies included degrees from other 
institutions in their research. The results of these studies produced slightly different 
conclusions. Spaeth and Greeley (1970) found that persons who had attended only one college 
were more likely to make a contribution than those who had attended several. Miracle (1977) 
found that alumni/ae with an undergraduate degree from another institution were less likely to 
be donors. Miracle concluded that this finding supports the belief that the undergraduate 
degree is the most important when considering alumni/ae contributions. Complementary 
findings were also reported by Beeler (1982) who reported that the number of alumni/ae who 
sought additional education at another institution subsequent to receiving a bachelor's degree 
were more likely to be donors than nondonors. Beeler suggested that the undergraduate degree 
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institution remains the object of its graduates' later philanthropy in spite of their affiliation 
with other colleges or universities. 

Graduation date or decade of graduation. With regard to graduation date or decade of 
graduation, conflicting findings were reported by the studies included in this review. Haddad 
(1986), Keller (1982), and Korvas (1984) found that alumni/ae are more likely to become donors 
as the number of years following graduation increases. 

Beeler (1982) found that those alumni/ae who contributed financially to the university 
were more recent graduates of the institution than those who did not contribute. Beeler 
concluded, "this finding contrasts prior studies that have indicated that the passage of time 
alone increases the propensity to give to one*s alma mater" (p. 93). 

Number of degrees earned/years of attendance. The research related to the number of 
degrees earned and years of attendance at an institution has produced inconclusive findings. 
There appear to be almost as many different findings as there have been studies to look at the 
question of number of degrees and years of attendance. McKee (1975) and Morris (1970) found 
that the more years alumni/ae attended the university and the more degrees they earned in 
the process, the greater the likelihood they would be donors rather than nondonors. Miracle 
(1977) found that more donors received their undergraduate degree than nondonors. A greater 
proportion of nondonors had received only a graduate degree than dor;ors. Having multiple 
degrees was not a significant factor for donors or nondonors. Miracle concluded this finding 
supports the belief held by many development specialists that the undergraduate degree is the 
most important degree when considering alumni/ae contributions. Beeler (1982) and McNally 
(1984) found no significant relationship between donors and nondonors related to undergraduate 
degree earned and graduate degree earned. Korvas (1984) found that those who attended for 
more years give less. Gardner (1975) found that an alumnus/a who attended Harding College 
for the entirety of his or her undergraduate program was more likely to be a donor than one who 
attended other institutions prior to attending Harding. 
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Family attendance at alma mater. The findings regarding the impact of family 
attenc^ ince at one's alma mater in differentiating donors from nondonors were also conflicting. 

Morris (1970) found that donors were more likely to have had their sf)Ouse and children 
attend Michigan while prospective donors (nondonors) were more likely to have had their 
pa' cats and siblings attend Michigan. Miracle (1977) found that donors had a higher number of 
family members who attended the university than nondonors. t'eller (1982) and Korvas (1984) 
found that spouse attendance was not a significant predictor of alunmi/ ae giving. 

Financial aid. Beeler (1982) found that the receipt of an institutional scholarship or 
grant as an undergraduate was a significant predictor of donor status. Those who received 
financial aid were more likely to be donors than those who did not receive financial aid. The 
author cited this finding as the first study to test this variable. Korvas (1984) reported that 
the more alumni/ae felt that the financial aid they received met their needs, the more likely 
they were to make a financial contribution. Korvas concluded this factor could also be viewed 
as a measure of satisfaction with undergraduate financial aid. Haddad (1986) found that 
receipt of an institutional scholarship or grant did not produce a significant difference among 
donors and nondonors. 

Summary. Collegiate experience variables (involvement in extracurricular activities, 
degrees from other institutions, graduation date, number of degrees earned and years of 
attendance, family attendance at the same institution, and financial aid) have been widely 
studied as characteristics of alumni/ae donors and nondonors. Table 2.2 summarizes the varying 
conclusions reached by previous researchers. 
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Table 2^ Summaiy of Research Using Collegiate Experience Variables 
To Differentiate Donors and Nondonors 



Author 


Extracurricular 
ActiviUet 


Degrees 
from oOitr 
institutions 


Graduation 
Date 


Number of 
Degrees Sf Years 
ofAttfftdanct 


Family 
Attendance 


Financial 
Aid 


Beeler 
a982) 


No sigzuficant 
relitionship. 


Undergraduate 
degree most 
important in 
donating status. 


Recent 
graduates 
give more. 


No sigruficant 
relationship. 


Not studied. 


Significant 
predictor of 
donors. 


Gardner 
a97S) 


Students who 
were involved in 
cxtncurriculir 
activities are more 
likely to be donors. 


Not studied. 


Not studied. 


Those who attend 
same college for 
entire undergraduate 
degree more likely to 
bedonocs. 


Not studied. 


Not studied. 


Haddad 
a986) 


Students who 
parfidpated in 
two to four 
activities more 
likely to be donors. 


Not studied. 


More likely to 
be donors as 
years from 
graduation 
increase. 


Not studied. 


Not studied. 


No significant 
relationship. 


Keller 
a9S2) 


Students who 
participate in 
four or more 
activities are more 
likely to be donors. 


Not studied. 


More likely to 
be donors as 
years from 
graduation 
increase. 


Not studied. 


Spouse 
attendance 
not significant. 


Not studied. 


Korvas 
a984) 


No si^uficant 
relationship. 


Not studied. 


iViore UMjciy to 
donors as years 
from graduation 
increase. 


years give less. 


attendance 
not significant. 


More that finanoal 
sid met their r^ceds, 
more likely to be 
donors. 


McKee 

a975) 


Not studied. 


Not studied. 


Not studied. 


More degrees k 
more years, more 
likely to be donor. 


Not studied. 


Not studied. 


McNally 
a9S5} 


No significant 
relationship. 


Not studied. 


Not studied. 


No significant 
relatior\ship. 


Not studied. 


Not studied. 


Miracle 
a977) 


Students who 
were involved in 
extracurricular 
activities more 
likdytobe 
donorL 


Undergraduate 
degree most 
important in 
donating status. 


Not studied. 


Alumni/ ae with imder- 
graduate degree from 
another institution 
motelikdytobe 
nondonor. Multiple 
degrees not significant 


Donors have 
higher number of 
family members 
attend alma 
mater. 


Not studied. 


Morris 
a970) 


Donors more 
active in 
extracurricular 
activities. 


Not studied^ 


Not studied. 


More degrees k 
more years more 
likdy to be donor. 


Donors more Not studied. 

likely that spouse 

or children 

attended akna 

maten Nondonors 

more likely tlut 

parents or siblings 

attended. 


Spaeik Sf 
Greeley 

(1970) 


Not studied. 


Those who attend 
one college more 
likdy to give. 


Not studied. 


Not studied. 


Not studied. 


Not studied. 
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Alumnilae Experience Variables 
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The following passage summarizes the literature relevant to the experiences and 
activities of individuals following graduation and the impact of these experiences and 
activities on donor status. For the purpose of this review, these have been categorized and 
described as alumnilae experience variables. The factors included in this review are: 
alumnilae activities, emotional attachment to alma mater, positive feeling about alma mater, 
and satisfaction with preparation for career. 

Alumnilae activities. One area where there was a strong consensus among the research 
findings of the last three decades is the impact of alumni/ae activities as a differentiating 
factor among donors and nondonors. In general, the findings indicate a strong relationship 
between involvement in alunmi/ae activities and becoming a donor. 

Morris (1970) found that the nwst significant difference between donors and prospective 
donors of $10,000 or more to the University of Michigan $55 million dollar campaign was 
participation in alumni/ae activities. Morris concluded that the more alumni/ae are involved 
in activities with the university, the more likely they are to be donors. In a similar study, 
Korvas (1984) reported that alumni/ae donors tend to be nx)re involved in alumni office 
sponsored activities than nondonors. He concluded thai: there appears to be a direct 
relationship between level of involvement and financial support. As the level of participation 
in alunnni/ae activities increased, so did financial support. 

Markoff (1978), McKee (1975), and Miracle (1977) found that alumni/ae involvement 
was a significant predictor of donor status, that a greater proportion of contributors 
participated in college alunrmi/ae activities than noncontributors. They concluded that 
participation in alunmi/ae activities does positively affect financial support. Haddad (1986) 
and Keller (1982) found that donors were significantly more likely to have participated in one 
to three alumni/ae activities than were nondonors. Haddad found that these alumni/ae also 
contributed more frequently. 
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Positive feeling about alma mater. Two studies conducted more than a decade apart 
examined the impact of positive feelings toward the alma mater as a factor to differentiate 
donors and nondonors. McKinney (1978) and O'Connor (1961) found that positive feelings about 
the institution did influence alunmi/ae giving. Persons with strong positive feelings for their 
alma mater were more likely to contribute money. In a complementary finding, McKee (1975) 
found that alunmi/ae have more positive opinions about the university than about the 
alumni/ae program and making financial gifts overall. 

Satisfaction with preparation for first job. The only study found that explicitly looked 
at satisfaction with first job as a differentiating factor was Beeler (1982), who found that 
donors reported being significantly more satisfied with their undergraduate preparation for 
the first job than nondonors. 

Emotional attachment to alma mater. The findings among researchers studying the 
impact of emotional attachn\ent to one's alma mater in differentiating donors and nondonors 
were conclusive. This review of the literature found three separate studies that reached 
substantially the sanve conclusion and an additional study with a complementary finding. 

Spaeth and Greeley (1970) found that persons who reported that they were 
emotionally attached to their college were more likely than others to make a contribution. 
They concluded that the relationship between college characteristics and contributions suggest 
that alumni/ae reactions to their college may be related to their financial generosity. In a 1975 
study, Gardner also found that donors have a stronger emotional attachment to their alma 
mater than nondonors. Emotional attachment to aln^ mater was found to be the strongest 
predictor of donor status among the 14 variables used in the study by Beeler in 1982. 

Summary, Alumni/ae experience variables (alumiu/ae activities, emotional 
attachment to alma mater, positive feeling about alma mater, and satisfaction with 
preparation for career) have been widely studied as characteristics of alumni/ae donors and 
nondonr rs. Table 2.3 summarizes the varying conclusions reached by previous researchers. 
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Table 23, Summary of Research Using Alumni/ae Experience Variables 
To Differentiate Donors and Nondonors 





btvoliwnent im 
AIuitmi/MtActivltUs 


Positive FetUn^ 
ahtmtAlma Mtttr 


Firttjcb 


EmotUmtil AtUdhmtnt 
to Alms Mmttr 


BeeUr 
aS82) 


Not studied. 


Not studied 


Those with higher 
satisfaction are more 
likely to be donors. 


Those with emotional 
attachment are more 
likely to be donors. 


a975) 


Not studied. 


Not studied. 


Not studied. 


Those with emotional 
attachment are more 
likely to be donois. 


HaddMd 

(19S6) 


Donors more likely to 
have participated in one 
to three alunrmi/ae 
activitie*. 


Not studied. 


Not studied. 


Noi studied. 


Keller 

asm 


Donors more likely to 
have participated in one 
to three alumni/ae 
activities. 


Not studied. 


Not studied. 


Not studied. 


KorvMS 
a9S4) 


Donc:s are more likdy 
to be involved in ahunrd/ae 
activities. As involvement 
increases, so does support 


Not studied. 


Not studied. 


Not studied. 


Markoff 
a978) 


Involvement is a strong 
predictor of donor status. 


Not studied. 


Not studied. 


Not studied. 


McKu 
a975) 


Involvement is a strong 
predictor of donor status. 


Positive feelings of 
alumni/ae do not necessarily 
translate into donor status. 


Not studied. 


Not studied. 


McKinney 
a978) 


Not studied. 


Positive feelings intluence 
alumni/ae giving. Those 
with positive feelings 
were more likely to g^ve. 


Not studied. 


Not studied. 


MirMcle 

a977) 


Involvement is a strong 
predictor of donor status. 


Not studied. 


Not studied. 


Not studied. 




Ihe more alumni/ae 
activities involved in^ the 
more likely to be a donor. 


Not studied. 


Not studied. 


iMOt sruuiea. 


O'Connor 
a9€l) 


Not studied. 


Positive feelings influence 
alumni/ae giving. Those 
with positive feelings 
Vint more likely to g?ve. 


Not studied. 


Not studied. 


Spaeth 9 
Creel ey 
a970) 


Not studied. 


Not studied. 


Not studied. 


Those with emotional 
attachment are more 
likely to be donois. 
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Benefits and Limitations to Demographically Based Studies of Alumni/ ae 

The research just described has explored the effects of various demographic variables 

in differentiating alumni/ae donors from nondonors. This research has been a major emphasis in 

the fund raising literature. It is worth noting that many of the differences in the findings of the 

literature reviewed in this chapter may be due to factors such as differences in research 

methodology, operational definitions, quality of data, and coding procedures. Simply stated, 

since each study in this review did not use a standard form of measurement, comparisons among 

these studies should be viewed with some caution. However, from the preceding review, it is 

clear that a number of significant predictor variables have been identified in general 

demographic, collegiate experience, and alumni/ae experience contexts. In particular, factors 

such as: income level, number and age of children, involvement in extracurricular activities, 

decade of graduation, number of degrees and years of attendance, degrees from other 

institutions, receipt of financial aid, involvement in alumni/ae activities, positive feelings 

about alma mater, and emotional attachment to alma mater appear to be significant predictors 

of donor status. The impact of other factors on donor status are less clear, however, they may 

warrant further investigation. These variables include: geographic location of residence, 

family attendance at alma mater, and satisfaction with preparation for first job. Each of the 

previously mentioned variables has a foundation in the literature that would appear su,tldent 

to warrant inclusion in this and future studies. 

In reviewing much of the same research, Boyle (1990) concluded. 

Although none of the preceding studies produced major findings that ran counter to 
conclusions drawn from the conventional alumni giving literature, as a group they are 
useful to affirm certain connmon characteristics of alumni donors. The majority of the 
studies found that alunmi donors were: more involved in student activities as 
undergraduates, less likely to have transferred into the institution, more involved in 
alumni association activities after graduation, and held more positive attitudes 
toward their alnrui maters, (p. 10) 

While many of the variables studied in the demographic research on alumni/ae have 
proven to be strong influencing measures of donating status, the descriptive nature of most of 
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these studies has limited their value for actually understanding alumni/ae gift giving 
decisions and modeling or predicting achial gift giving behavior. In reviewing past research, 
Leslie and Ramey (1988) concluded that past research has not focused on the factors that 
underlie the gift giving decisions of donor groups. 

Wilmoth (1987) posited that, while comparisons of donors and nondonors can help to 
identify the characteristics of likely donors, there is generally little the fund raising 
practitioner can do to manipulate these characteristics. Wilmoth further posited that a 
predictive, rather than a descriptive, orientation on the part of the researcher conbibutes to a 
knowledge base which can be empirically tested and refined. 

Ustly, Harris (1988) observed that previous fund raising research has focused on the 
characteristics of individuals who are donors or nondonors to a particular institiition or type of 
institution. Harris points out that while these studies continue to provide a valuable 
perspective from which to work, tiiey are limited because they lack fund raising models from 
which to base subsequent research. Harris (1988) writes, "No previous researchers have 
attempted to develop a predictive model of giving. A predictive model would be useful because 
it would provide a point of departure for futiire studies" (p. 13). 

Therefore, the research in this review identified many factors that may be significant 
in exploring alumni/ae gift giving decisions. The work of Harris (1988), Leslie and Ramey 
(1988 ), and Wilmoth (1987) suggests that future research should be predictive in its 
orientation, explain the factors that underlie actiial gift giving decisions, and model alumni/ae 
gift giving behavior. 

Impact of Intercollegiate Athletics on Alumni/ae Giving 

Fund raisers, presidents, and athletic directors alike have long believed that a winning 
football or basketball team will translate into larger numbers and size of gifts from college 
alumni/ae. The literatiire on this subject suggests that this commonly held belief may, in fact. 
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be untrue. Frey (1985) posits that the conventional wisdom being tested by much of the research 
on the impact of athletic success, particularly in football and basketball, is that winning teams 
will increase contributions from alumni/ae supporters. Other benefits Frey identified were: 
(1) the visibility that winning teams provide attracts new students and strengthens alumni/ae 
ties, and (2) the creation of a sense of unity among the campus community that comes from seeing 
their athletic teams vrin. 

In a comprehensive look at the literature of the impact of intercollegiate athletics on 
voluntary financial contributions from 1934 to 1984, Frey (1985) came to the conclusion that 
there is no relationship between athletic success and any measure of voluntary financial 
support. 

Sigelman and Carter (1979) provide insight into the historical as well as empirical 
impact of big time (NCAA Division 1) intercollegiate athletic performance on alumni/ae 
giving. Sigelman and Charter propose a possible origin of the strong motivation to win for one's 
alumni/ae in intercollegiate athletic competition. They trace the origins of this movement to 
the popular 1940 movie, Knute Rockne—All American. In the movie, Notre Dame's Knute 
Rockne gives a fire and brimstone speech to the Fighting Irish football team to "win one for the 
Gipper," former Notre Dame football player George Gipp. Sigelman and Carter point out that 
while "the Gipper" is no longer with us, the motivation of college football and basketball 
teams to win for their alumni/ae continues. 

Sigelman and Carter posit that the continued emphasis on winning in current day 
athletic contests is derived less from altruistic motives and more from the personal benefits 
student athletes gain in establishing a national reputation for themselves which may enable 
them to enter professional athletics, as well as the desire of coaches to build job security or a 
reputation that would enable them to move on to better coaching assignments. 

The earliest study of the impact of athletic performance on fund raising can be traced to 
an often cited study by Marts (1934). Marts focused on the efforts of colleges attempting to use 
football success to gain national visibility to increase donations. Marts' study contained a 
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control group of 16 colleges without an emphasis on football and 16 colleges that had built 

strong football programs. Marts found that the total endowments of the colleges not 

emphasizing football grew faster than colleges with an emphasis on football. 

Empirically, Sigelman and Carter (1979) analyzed institution-by-institution 

alunmi/ae annual giving records for 138 NCAA Division 1 institutions with data collected by 

the Council for Aid To Education and institution-by-institution analysis of NCAA football and 

basketball records, both for the period 1961-1976. They concluded. 

We can sunnmarize our findings by stating that according to a number of different 
statistical criteria we have found no support for the thesis that alumni giving is 
connected to athletic performance, (p. 291) 

Our statistical analysis has revealed that there is simply no relationship between 
success or failure in football and basketball and increases and decreases in alumni 
giving, (p. 293) 

Frederick (1984) found thiat, based on statistical results from a national study of 81 
public universities during the period of 1965 to 1979, there was no relationship between football 
success and the percentage of alumni/ae contributing to the university's annual fund, and there 
was no relationship between football success and average gift to the annual athletic fund. 

Frederick (1984 ) also found an interesting trend among average gift size such that, "the 
average gift to the annual fund for those schools with football records deemed not successful 
was larger than the average gift to the annual fund for those schools with football records 
deemed quite successful" (p. 110). 

The findings of Frederick (1984), Frey (1985) Marts (1934), and Sigelman and Carter 

(1979) appear to be conclusive. In his review of the literature, Dahl (1981) aptly summarized 

the relationship of athletic performance with alumni/ae fund raising. 

It should be noted that although the preponderance of the evidence concerning this 
particular aspect of alumni giving is against a general relationship with athletic 
performance, the popularly assumed direct relationship could be in effect for an 
institution on either an episodic or continuing basis. However, it would appear that in 
the aggregate, alumni giving is not a systematic function of institutional athletic 
performance, (p. 20) 
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Summary. While there has been a long standing belief that success in inlercollegiate 
athletic connpetition, particularly in football and basketball, will increase alumni/ae 
financial contributions, empirical studies of this phenomenon indicate that no such 
relationship exists. 



Capacity and Motivation Studies 
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A promising body of research has focui^ed on donor capacity to give and motivation to 
give as central considerations in alumni/ae gift giving decisions, A donor's capacity to give is 
the combination of factors, both positive and negative, that result in one's ability to make a 
financial donation. Positive factors would include items such as level of income and 
educational attainments. Negative factors would be financial commitments that limit 
disposable income, such as the cost of sending a child to college. Motivation to give has to do 
with a priori willingness to contribute or those factors that create or influence the desire to 
give. Connolly and Blanchette (1986), Melchiori and Szady (1987, 1988), Paton (1982, 1986), 
and Volkwein, et al. (1989) have taken different approaches to the use of these constructs in 
studying fund raising outcomes. 

Paton (1986) utilized an econonuc perspective to study the influences of capacity to give 
and motivation (predisposition) to give to determine fund raising costs versus returns. He 
concluded that capacity to give is the more influential of the two constructs, because a high 
level of capacity overwhelms the influence of motivation. This conclusion was based on the 
theory that the potential for a major gift justifies a larger cost for cultivation and solicitation 
(to increase motivation) when a prospective donor's motivation to give is low. 

Paton compared the relationship between expenditures and gift revenues for two 
institutions, one with low donor motivation and another with high donor motivation. He found 
that high donor motivation causes a significantly greater response to initial fund raising 
appeals. Paton suggested that motivation determines the relationship between expenditures 



and gift revenues. He further suggested that motivation determines the magnitude of giving 
that reflects a priori donor motivations sufficient to induce giving in response to modest fund 
raising efforts. This motivation to give forms the foundation of giving upon v^hich more 
ambitious cultivation and solicitation efforts must build (Paton, 1986). 

Regarding capacity to give, Paton (1986) suggested that, independent of motivation to 
give, a prospective donor's giving capacity strongly influences the frequency and amount of 
contribution. Paton noted a distinction betv^een effects of motivation to give and capacity to 
give. Motivation to give determines the initial return for modest fund raising expenditures, 
v^hile capacity to give determines the rate of return for expenditures to attain gifts larger than 
v^hat the donor was already motivated to give. Paton (1982) described these as the difference 
between predisposed gixnng and persuaded giving. When the donor's level of giving reaches a 
theoretical or real limit, the rate of return for additional fund raising expenditures drops 
dramatically (Paton, 1986). In simpler terms, the marginal cost of dollars raised beyond the 
donor's capacity to give increases fund raising costs. 

In his earlier work, Paton (1982) suggested a significant conceptual refinement in the 
study of capacity to give and motivation to give on alumni/ae giving. He reported empirical 
evidence indicating the effects of interaction between measures of motivation and measures of 
capacity used in his study. This phenomenon might be explained as follows. The financial 
capacity to give alone may not be enough to cause an individual to make a donation to his/her 
alma mater. Likewise, an individual may possess the motivation to make a gift, but lack the 
ability to do so. However, the joint effects of capacity to give and motivation to give may 
result in the decision to give. 

Paton (1986) posited that an interaction does exist between capacity to give and 
motivation to give, through which capacity either promotes or inhibits the effect of 
motivation. In Paton's 1982 study and his subsequent research, he did not include interactions in 
his model of fund raising performance. In describing the difficulties of including the effects of 
the interaction in his model, he writes, "Although the interaction model is theoretically and 
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conceptually useful, methodological obstacles make estimating interactions quite impractical" 
(p. 128). 

An important component of Paton's research, then, was the identification of an 
interaction variable of capacity to give and motivation to give. Paton, however, viewed this 
interaction solely from the perspective of expected return for increased investment in 
prospective donors who have a high capacity to give. Paton's two studies provided promising 
insight into improving fund raising performance, but they did not adequately explain the 
factors underlying the actual gift giving decisions of alumni/ae donors and prospective donors. 
Paton (1982) posited that for colleges conducting ambitious alumni relations and fund raising 
programs, the specification of an interaction effect may result in a more accurate estimate of 
fund raising performance than was reported in his study. 

Connolly and Blanchette (1986) built on Paton's 1986 study and used the constructs of 
capacity and motivation in a study of their influence on alumni/ae giving. They studied 
alumni/ae from Wesleyan University, a private liberal arts college in Connecticut. They 
grouped alumni/ae in their study by four demographic categories: class year, sex, geographic 
region and career occupation. These categories represented independent variables that 
influence alumni/ae gift giving behavior. Their research was based on two assumptions 
specifically related to the influence of capacity and motivation on alumni/ae gift giving 
behavior: 

(1) motivation should decline steadily as alumni grow older because they identify less 
with the institution tl\an younger alumni, and 

(2) capacity should increase as alumni develop their careers, i.e., alumni in earlier 
classes should be able to give more than more recent graduates, (p. 74) 

They hypothesized that motivation and capacity run opposite to one another. One's 

motivation to give would be at its highest level at the time of graduation and then decrease as 

the time since graduation gets longer. One*s capacity to give would be at its lowest level at the 

time of graduation and then increase as the time since graduation increases. Their study of 

giving by class year suggested that their findings should show alumni/ae giving rising steadily 
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as the number of years since graduation increases until a plateau is reached, and then giving 
should decline over time. 

To test their assumptions regarding capadtjr and motivation relative to graduation 
date, a survey v^as sent to alumni/ae from the classes of 1945 to 1980. In the survey alumni/ae 
were asked how they felt about substantially increasing their aimual gift. Connolly and 
Blanchette (1986) reported that "the percentage of each class responding positively to this 
question reveals a steady decline in positive responses from the class of 1980 to the dass of 
1945" (p. 74). They interpreted the results as "strong support" for their assumptions regarding 
alumni/ae giving and graduation date. 

One significant limitation to the research done by Connolly and Blanchette (1986) is 
the use of indirect or proxy measures for the constructs in their study. Like Paton, they were 
unable to use any direct measure of income in their study. As a result, they had to rely on career 
occupation as a proxy measure for income. Connolly and Blanchette (1986) describe their 
dilemma this way. 

Wealth can in theory be quantified, but in practice few alumni are willing to provide 
information about their income and net worth. Indiiect measures, such as the 
demographic characteristic of career occupation, must therefore be developed for this 
independent variable, (p. 71) 

Dunn (dted in Connolly & Blanchette, 1986) suggested that "a more refined approach to 
modeling alumni giving behavior is needed to help in class-by-class planning, which lies at the 
heart of actual fund raising operations" (p. 79). Connolly and Blanchette (1986) identified that 
their research design needed further development. Specifically, they cited the need to 
develop better measures of alumni/ae capadty and alumni/ae motivation. 

While Connolly and Blanchette's 1986 study had to rely on extremely indirect measures 
of wealth, which, by their own reports were weaker than they would have liked, their 
application of capacity and motivation in the study of alumni/ae gift giving points to the 
overall usefulness of these constructs in predicting alumni/ae gift giving dedsions. These 
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findings have also niade a valuable contribution to the literature by providing added insight 
into the influence graduation date may have on alumni/ae gift giving behavior. 

Melchiori and Szady (1987,1988) made a significant contribution to the literature by 
elaborating on the importance, measurement, and application of variables relating to capacity 
to give and motivation to give. They developed a conceptual approach to profiling donors and 
introduced a system for ranking prospective donors by giving potential. The Melchioril Szady 
Prospect Ranking Model The goal of the ranking model was to compare the characteristics of 
an institution's alumni/ae population with those of donors in various gift giving levels (high 
end to low end). The purpose of this prospect ranking system was to split alumni/ae into 
differentiated groups with similar characteristics, or — in marketing terms — to segment the 
alumni/ae population. The ranking model extended the work done by Connolly and Blanchette 
and Paton by ranking donors by their capacity to give. The Melchiori/Szady ranking model 
was principally applied to those alunnni/ae with the potential to be major gift givers— those 
who could give more than $25,000 — however, they suggested that this ranking approach could 
also be applied to annual givers, persistent nongivers, and sporadic givers (Melchiori, 1988b, p. 
60). 

The model ranked all alumni/ae based on the characteristics they possessed that were 
similar to those of alumni/ae already making major gifts to the institution. These alumni/ae 
were then grouped together according to the strength of those characteristics. Group rankings 
were determined by mean values, which were considered an expression of the degree to which 
the individual had characteristics similar to those of the model group. A computer program 
called SEARCH in the OSIRIS . IV statistical package was employed to generate binary splits 
which produced a tree with 29 branches. The total number of alumni/ae respondents was 
placed in a hierarchy of 29 ranks, with those in rank 1 most closely resembling those making 
major gifts and those in rank 29 farthest from those making major gifts. 

Melchiori and Szady (1987,1988) made a significant contribution to the literature of 
alumni/ae giving through the introduction of their prospect ranking model. Their model has 
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elaborated upon prior descriptive studies using demographic information and proposed a system 
to segment prospective donors (nondonors) based on characteristics they share with groups of 
donors at differing levels of giving. Their work points to the utility of demographic 
information in guiding and developing strategy and tactics for raising funds among different 
groups of alumni/ae. 

Volkwein et al. (1989) elaborated upon the work of these prior studies and proposed a 

structural model of alumni gift giving behavior. They attempted to build a gift giving model 

that would explain the relationships among a number of key alumni constructs. These constructs 

included: demographic background, academic and social integration, capacity to give, 

motivation to give, and alumni gift giving behavior. The model was described in tliis way: 

Gift giving behavior is viewed as a function of both capacity and motivation. 
However, the personality and values which produce n>otivation, and the socioeconomic 
status and achievements which produce capacity also are the products of background 
factors and prior experiences. Academic and social integration and demographic 
characteristics are considered primary influences on the subsequent socioeconomic 
attainments of college graduates and their willingness to give. (V'olkwein et al., 1989, 
p. 6) 

The authors concluded their research by proposing that the model should be tested 
with a causal modeling analysis that can handle models with both latent variables as well as 
measurement variables, measurement errors, and reciprocal causation. 

While the Volkwein et al. (1989) model was never tested empirically due to a problem 
in data collection, it does, however, propose a valuable foundation for building and testing 
theoretical relationships that influence alumni/ae gift giving behavior. A major omission from 
the model was the effect of the interaction of capacity to give and motivation to give on 
alumni/ae gift giving behavior. 

The research of Connolly and Blanchette (1986) and Paton (1982, 1986) points to the fact 
that there is good reason to believe capacity to give and motivation to give do interact, yet no 
study has explicitly examined or modeled the effects of this interaction on alumni/ae gift 
giving behavior. Therefore, the interaction of these two concepts, capacity to give and 
motivation to give, appears to be an unexplained comf>onent in alumni/ae gift giving dedsions. 
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The findings of this related research point to the need for a study that can not only 
explicitly model and test the predictive power of capacity to give and motivation to give as 
direct influences on alumni/ae gift giving behavior, but also establish the direct effects of the 
interaction of capacity to give and motivation to give on alumni/ae gift giving behavior. This 
study proposes to do just that. 

Summary. During the last decade a series of researchers have taken different 
approaches to the study of alumni/ae gift giving behavior using the constructs of capacity to 
give and nx)tivation to give. Paton (1982, 1986) studied these constructs from an economic 
perspective. Connolly and Blanchette (1986) studied them from a perspective of graduation 
date. Melchiori and Szady (1987, 1988) studied them from a market segmentation perspective. 
And Volkwein et al. (1989) studied them from a theoretical perspective. Collectively, tlie 
work of these researchers suggests that there is good reason for further research using the 
constructs of capacity to give and motivation to give to build and test a model of alumni/ae gift 
giving behavior. This prior research further supports the need for a study to explicitly model 
the effects of the interaction of capacity to give and motivation to give in predicting alumni/ae 
gift giving behavior. This is the purpose of the proposed model that will be presented in the 
next section of this chapter. 

Proposed Model of Alumni/ae Gift Giving Behavior 

This study will develop a conceptual model and approach for predicting alumni/ae gift 
giving behavior. The central problem this study will address is the currently unspecified 
relationship between Capacity to Give, Motivation to Give, and their Interaction in 
determining Alumni/ae Gift Giving Behavior. This study will expand upon prior research from 
simple linear models to the development of an interactive structural equation model using a 
partial least squares analysis. 
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This study will advance the theoretical and empirical study of alumni/ae gift giving 
behavior. In addition, the proposed model will make several important theoretical 
contributions to the alumni research and fund raising research literature. First, the application 
of a model of alumni/ae gift giving behavior will provide a method to operationalize the 
study of predicting alumni/ae gift giving behavior. Second, the use of second generation 
multivariate analysis techniques will advance the study of fund raising research. Third, the 
model will be tested in a situation using simultaneous equations modeling which allows a test of 
the whole model, as opposed to testing the different relationships independently. 

The result of this research will be to provide additional insight into the variables that 
influence alumni/ae gift giving behavior. This information has the potential to directly 
influence the ways in which development practitioners tailor their fund raising efforts and 
focus their time and resources on constituent markets. This result can be used to enhance the 
strategic allocation of resources to assist institutions in achieving a more optimal return on their 
fund raising investments. This type of information may be particularly useful to the University 
of Michigan in light of the University's September 18, 1992, announcement of a five-year 
capital campaign to raise a record $1 billion, the largest campaign goal for a public university 
in the United States. 

Conceptual model and approach. A latent variable model of Alumni/ae Gift Giving 
Behavior will be developed to test the hypothesized influences on alumni/ae giving. The 
Volkwein et al. (1989) model used academic and social integration and demographic 
background as variables. The proposed lat€..t variable model of this study separates the 
academic and social integration construct into two variables, (1) Academic Integration, and (2) 
Social Integration. The proposed model also eliminates demographic background as a construct 
with the rationale that the whole model is built on demographic information and the inclusion 
of demographic background as a latent variable construct is redundant. The proposed latent 
variable model also adds an additional latent construct, the Interaction of Capacity to Give 
Index and Motivation to Give Index. The proposed model suggests that Capacity to Give, 
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Motivation to Give, and the Interaction of Capacity to Give Index and Motivation to Give Index 
all influence Alumni/ae Gift Giving Behavior. Seven hypotheses will be tested in this study to 
detennine the power of the measurement variables selected to reflect the latent variable 
constructs in the model and to test the quality of the latent variables used to predict Alumni/ae 
Gift Giving Behavior. 

Other Related Research 

In the last 10 years, three noteworthy studies have analyzed alumni/ae giving from 
uniquely different perspectives. A review of these studies is provided to give context to this 
study and to highlight differing approaches to the study of alumni/ae giving. The first 
explores alumni/ae giving in the context of implications for marketing; the second utilizes an 
ethnographic approach to the study of how a major research university develops and 
communicates its fund raising goals to alumni/ae; and lastly, a study utilizing a causal model 
and five case studies to explore the impact of college quality on alumni/ae giving. 

Sweeney (1982) looked at the problem of establishing and maintaining alumnae 
voluntary support in a college of nursing from a marketing orientation. Utilizing a perspective 
of marketing for non-profit organizations developed by Kotler (1975), Sweeney surveyed 
alumnae for needs, perceptions, preferences, and satisfactions with a college of nursing. She 
also collected demographic and attitudinal information related to most variables collected in 
other studies contained in this review. A sampling of these included: income level, student 
activity involvement, alumnae involvement, number of degrees, satisfaction with career 
preparation, etc. Sweeney hoped that the information gained from the study would provide 
useful data to support specific interventions designed to promote and encourage alumnae 
support. 

Based on her research, the author offered many interesting insights in her final 
recommendations: 
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The college needs to cultivate, develop, and educate current students on the need for and 
role of alumnae financial support if they are to make the transition to supportive 
alumnae donors; 

An awareness of the collegers financial needs must begin with and continue throughout 
the educational experience if socialization and sensitivity toward these needs is to be 
realized. Projects or activities that enhance the educational research and service 
missions of the college and that are made possible because of privately contributed 
money need to be advertised and given more visibility; 

Current students must be helped to appreciate not only the impact of voluntary 
financial contributions on the college's programs and services, but also ♦he benefits 
received if they are to internalize and value donor behavior as alumnae; 

The college needs to continue to survey needs, perceptions, preferences, and satisfactions 
of its current students as well as alumnae if it wishes to be a responsive organization 
with regard to programs, policies, procedures, and services, (p. 210) 

In addition to the unique marketing context in which the study was framed, only 
alumnae were surveyed. The study of female donors is a topic that has not been given wide 
coverage in the literature. 

Tobin (1984) presented a methodologically diverse perspective on the study of 

alumni/ae fund raising. She conducted a year long ethnographic study of how Stanford 

University developed and communicated its fund raising goals to alumni/ae of the University. 

The author described the methodology of the study this way. 

This twelve month ethnographic study examines ways in which messages reflecting 
the fund raising agenda of a major research university are developed and expressed. 
The study describes the written texts, the variety of scripts used in oral communication 
and the settings or vehicles chosen to make these institutional statements. Data 
include artifacts and field notes generated from participant observation and interviews 
with fund raising staff, (p. ix) 

Tobin describes how language, symbols and setting are used to build an individual's 
sense of affiliation with, and responsibility for an academic institution. A major limitation 
pointed out by Tobin is that the study focuses on the implementation of fund raising appeals and 
not on the impact of these appeals. The outcomes of the research, while shedding light on the 
work of annual fund profesfsionals, do not appear to give fund raising professionals anything 
that would improve the practice of annual fund work. However, insights of the author provide 
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interesting reading and fcxxi for thought for researchers in the fomnative stages of developing a 

research focus related to fund raising and alunnni/ae giving. 

Boyle (1990) proposed that the three decades of research on alumni/ae voluntary 

support of their alma maters provide a consensus on the importance of this topic. Boyle stated 

that alumni/ae giving is of greater importance than just providing higher education 

institutions with another source of income. Boyle hypothesized a broader context for the study 

of alumni/ae giving, the study of the impact of institutional quality upon alunmi/ae giving 

participation rates at liberal arts colleges. Tlie principal goals of Boyle^s research v^ere to: 

...determine the relative influence of institutional quality and resource indicators, 
particularly those involving academic quality, upon alumni giving participation rates. 
It is hypothesized that institutions providing higher quality academic experiences to 
their students will receive greater financial reciprocity, in the form of contributions, 
during annual fund appeals to their graduates. 

A complementary goal of the research is to determine what other institutional 
influences, such as the college social and extracurricular life and fund raising methods, 
may be associated with the propensity of alumni to donate, (p. 3) 

In his implications for future research Boyle (1990) suggested. 

In addition to the correlational analysis and case study methods used survey research 
could produce useful alumni attitude information to confirm or refute the findings 
presented here. A systematic survey of alumni attitudes toward giving, loyalty, and 
college quality perceptions (evenly divided between alumni donors and nondonors) 
could produce rich new data by which to test earlier anecdotal findings, (p. 210) 

One significant aspect of Boyle's study is the use of of path analysis to test a 

hypothesized causal relationship of college resources and quality indicators on alumni/ae 

giving participation rate per college. Boyle's model tested the effect of four measures of college 

resources (endovmient per student, educational and general budget per student, college 

enrollment, and age of the college) on five college quality indicators (percentage of students 

going to graduate or professional schools, average S.A.T. scores of freshmen, student per faculty 

ratio, percentage of faculty with doctorates, number of library books per student). The quality 

indicators were then hypothesized to have a more direct impact on the alunrmi/ae 

participation rate (percentage of alumni/ae who give to annual solicitations and average 

amount of those gifts). Secondary data drav/n principally from the published reports of the 
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Council For Aid To Education during the years of 1976-1986 were utilized to test the model. 
Then path analysis was conducted using a multiple regression routine to calculate the direct and 
indirect effects on alumni/ae giving participation rate. The author stated that "the model 
sought to improve the understanding of the theory of alunmi giving and to establish direction 
for the exploratory process in the qualitative component of the study" (p. 51). 

The results of Boyle's quantitative analysis were then used to guide interviews and 
subsequent case studies of the fund raising procedures at five liberal arts colleges. While the 
proposed model had a number of limitations and could not explain many of the findings 
reported from the case studies, it does point to the value of causal models in the study of fund 
raising research and the use of secondary data analysis in the study of alumni/ae gift giving 
behavior. 

Summary. Three noteworthy studies of the last ten years have been presented to 
highlight the differing methods researchers have used to study alumni/ae giving. Sweeney 
(1982) explored alumnae giving in a marketing context. Tobin (1984) studied the ways fund 
raising goals are developed and communicated to alumni/ae using an ethnographic 
methodology. Lastly, Boyle (1990) studied the impact of institutional quality on aiumni/ae 
giving in liberal arts colleges using a combined analysis linking case studies and a path 
analysis. Each study proposed and identified useful dimensions of alumni research. 
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CHAPTER m 

RESEARCH DESIGN, CONCEPTUAL MODEL, AND HYPOTHESES 



Introduction 

The purpose of this chapter is to describe the research design, the constructs underlying 
this study's proposed model of Alumni/ae Gift Giving Behavior, and the hypotheses which 
relate the constructs to one another. 

The research design used in this study will be a causal model analysis using cross 
sectional data. The theoretical assumptions that guided the development of the causal 
relationships that will be tested in this study were based on the review of the literature 
presented in chapter 2. TTie derivation of constructs section that follows will specifically 
identify the key theoretical findings from prior research that led to the causal model analysis 
that will be used in this study. 

The constructs in this model are derived from the literature review described in chapter 
2. Specifically, this study's proposed model depicts Alumni/ae Gift Giving Behavior as a 
function of (1) Capacity to Give, (2) Motivation to Give, and (3) the Interaction of Capacity to 
Give Index and Motivation to Give Index as expressed by an alumnus/a respondent (see Figure 
3.1). The degree of Capacity to Give, Motivation to Give, and their Interaction is a function of 
the respondent's Academic Integration and Social Integration. 

This chapter will first describe the derivation of the six constructs, including a brief 
discussion of the separation of the academic and social integration construct described in the 
Volkwein et al. (1989) model into two distinct components: (1) Academic Integration— factors 
deemed significant in academic achievements, and (2) Social Integration — factors deemed 
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significant in social fit and involvement during the time frame a degree was being earned. The 
proposed model also eliminates the demographic background construct proposed by Volkwein et 
al (1989) with the rationale that demographic information, while providing latent construct 
indicators, does not itself constitute a latent variable. Then, information on how these 
constructs relate to one another and to Alunrmi/ae Gift Giving Behavior will be presented. 

Finally, hypotheses will be presented to show the predicted relationships between 
constructs. Seven hypotheses will be tested in this study to determine the quality of the latent 
variables used to predict Alumni /ae Gift Giving Behavior. It is important to note that these 
hypotheses will be tested as part of the whole model. This approach, common to the Partial 
Least Squares (PLS) method of structural equations modeling, explicitly considers the 
interaction of theory and data. Figure 3.3 at the end of the chapter shows the whole model, 
including latent and measurement variables. 



Figure 3,1, Conceptual Model of Alumni/ae/ae Gift Giving Behavior 
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Derivation of the Constructs 



As noted in chapter 2, the work of Volkwein et al. (1989) considered several factors 
which may be correlated with, or act as antecedents to, alumni/ae gift giving decisions, the 
first of which was described as demographic background. Measures such as socioeconomic 
status, graduation date, gender and ethnicity were used to reflect demographic background. In 
this study, this construct has been eUminated because it constitutes a potentially unrelated 
class of measurement variables rather than a true latent variable, and inclusion of this 
construct would be inappropriate. Additionally, since the entire latent variable model is built 
on demographic information, the inclusion of a specific demographic construct is redundant. 

Volkwein et al. (1989) measured variables such as major field of study, grade point 
average, number of years at the institution, extracurricular activity involvement, and family 
attendance at the institution to reflect academic and social integration. In this study, this 
construct has been separated into two individual constructs: (1) Academic Integration 
(measured by variables such as number of degrees earned, years of attendance, impact of 
financial aid, graduation and graduation date, and degrees from other institutions) and, (2) 
Social Integration (measured by variables such as involvement in extracurricular activities and 
family member attendance at the same institution). The separation of the construct proposed by 
Volkwein et al. (1989) into two individual constructs is more representative of the differing 
influences on one's collegiate experience and subsequent Motivation to Give and Capacity to 
Give. Academic Integration and Social Integration, then, are the immediate antecedents to 
Motivation to Give and Capacity to Give of an alumnus/a. Based on the research of Connolly 
and Blanchette (1986), Melchiori and Szady (1987, 1988), Paton (1982, 1986), and Volkwein et 
al. (1989), this study will utilize Capacity to Give and Motivation to Give as central constructs 
that have a direct influence on Alumni/ae Gift Giving Behavior. The effects of Academic 
Integration and Social Integration on Alumni/ae Gift Giving Behavior are mediated by 
Capacity to Give and Motivation to Give, as well. 
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The research of Paton (1982, 1986) has determined that Motivation to Give and 
Capacity to Give are thought to interact, and this interaction also influences alunu\i/ae gift 
giving decisions. To date, no research has studied the impact of this interaction as a direct 
influence on Alumni/ae Gift Giving Behavior. This study proposes to expand the work of prior 
studies to explicitly model and test the direct influence of the Interaction of Capacity to Give 
Index and Motivation to Give Index on Alumni/ae Gift Giving Behavior. Each of these 
components in this proposed model of Alunrmi/ae Gift Giving Behavior is discussed below. 

Academic Integration 

The research reviewed in chapter 2 identified a number of factors that lead to 
satisfaction with one's collegiate experience. Gardner (1975) and Spaeth and Greeley (1970) 
asserted that alunrmi/ae who attended the same institution for all four years of an 
undergraduate degree were more likely to make a gift than those who attended less (e.g., 
transferred into the institution). Attendance at more than one institution also has been found to 
affect gift giving outcomes. Spaeth and Greeley (1970) reported that those attending more than 
one institution were less likely to give to any of the institutions. This may have resulted from 
divided loyalties to the institutions, therefore, attendance at another institution was regarded 
as a negative source of satisfaction. The level of degree earned also influences satisfaction. 
Beeler (1982) and Miracle (1977) identified the undergraduate degree as the most significant in 
later decisions regarding alumni/ae philanthropy such that the undergraduate institution 
tended to be the focus of later gift giving. We can infer that this is a result of satisfaction based 
on a high level of social integration as a student. 

Other sources of satisfaction that influence gift giving decisions cited in chapter 2 
include: financial aid, graduation date or decade of graduation, number of degrees and years of 
attendance. Beeler (1982) and Korvas (1984) found that financial aid is a significant variable 
in differentiating alumni/ae donors from nondonors. Their research found that those who 
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received aid or perceived that the aid they receivec*. met their needs were more likely to be 
donors than nondonors. Connolly and Blanchette (1986) found that decade of graduation 
influences gift giving. Spaeth and Greeley (1970) cited the turbulent decade of the 1960s as one 
period that produced predominantly nondonors due to student uiuest about the war in Vietnam. 
Connolly and Blanchette (1986) further theorized that recent graduates are more motivated to 
give because their affiliation or involvenrvent is more recent. McKee (1975) and Morris (1970) 
found that number of degrees and years of attendance are strong influences on gift giving 
decisions such that the more degrees students earned, and subsequently the more years spent at 
the institution, the more likely they were to be donors. It is logical to infer that repeat 
attendance — or purchase — is a form of consumer satisfaction with the products a particular 
institution of higher education has to offer. 

This study will explicitly model and test the impact of student satisfaction with the 
academic experience as the latent variable construct. Academic Integration. This study will 
model and test the effect of Academic Integration on Alumni/ae Gift Giving Behavior through 
Capacity to Give and Motivation to Give. 

Social Integration 

The research reviewed in chapter 2 highlighted a number of factors that affected 
individuals* past satisfactions with their alma mater due to their social experiences as 
students. Factors such as involvenr^nt in student activities and organizations and the 
attendance of family members at the s?.me institution were identified as sources of satisfaction. 

A host of researchers have found that involvement in extracurricular activities has a 
major impact on students* subsequent gift giving behavior. Student development theory suggests 
that involvement in student organizations is an important part of the undergraduate experience 
(Kuh, Schuh, Whitt, & Associates, 1991). Student groups provide a significant social network 
for making friends and becoming a part of a group. College attendance has long been identified 



as a period of exploration and experimeritation and the passage to adulthood. The result of 
these experiences is the formation of personal attitudes and identity, and often, lifelong 
friendships. Social Integration may also be the result of familial influences before and during 
attendance at an institution of higher education. Examples of familial influences would include 
attendance of one's father, mother, or an older brother or sister at the same institution, or 
meeting one's spouse at their alma mater. 

This study will explicitly model and test the impact of student satisfaction with the 
collegiate experience as the latent variable. Social Integration. The study will model and test 
the effect of Social Integration on Alunmi/ae Gift Giving Behavior through Capacity to Give 
and Motivation to Give. 

Capacity to Give 

The research suggests that both positive and negative factors influence one's Capacity 
to Give. Connolly and Blanchette (1986), Paton (1982, 1986), and Volkwein et al. (1989) 
identified that levels of income and net worth are effective measures of the Capacity to Give 
construct. However, these researchers also determined that they could not collect this 
information for fear of offending donors and prospective donors by asking questions that were 
too intrusive. As a result, these studies utilized occupational information as proxy measures for 
income level. Conversely, Melchiori and Szady (1987, 1988) established that it is possible to 
secure a high response rate to questions dealing with personal and household income without 
offending alunmi/ae being surveyed. 

Expenses that limit one's discretionary income represent a factor that negatively 
influences the Capacity to Give construct. For instance, dependent children of college age or 
younger limit one's disposable income and subsequently decrease one's Cxipacity to Give 
(Connolly & Blanchette, 1986; Paton, 1982, 1986; Volkwein et al., 1989). Current employment 
status may also be a significant determinant of financial capacity (e.g., unemployment vs. fuU- 
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time employment, retirement etc.). Capacity to Give is also influenced by educational 
attainments (Academic Integration) and social interactions with others (Social Integration) 
(Volkwein et al., 1989). 

An example may help to illustrate this concept. Julie is an alumna of Mma Mater 
University from thirty years ago. She earned both a bachelor's degree in political science and 
a law degree from the university. Julie is married and has two children, both of whom are now 
finished with college and living and working on their own. She is a partner in a successful law 
firm and her husband is a physician. They each earn a good individual income, and, thus, have 
a prosperous combined household income. 

Julie's earning power is significantly influenced by the education she received from 
Alma Mater University. With that education she launched a successful career and earns a good 
living. The result of all these factors — educational attainments, social interactions, age and 
status of her children, her personal income and joint household income — give her a high degree 
of gift giving capacity. 

This study will explicitly model and test the direct effect of Capacity to Give on 
Alumni/ae Gift Giving Behavior. It is assumed that the Capacity to Give construct exerts a 
main effect that is over and above that of the Interaction of Capacity to Give and Motivation 
to Give on Alumni/ae Gift Giving Behavior. This phenomenon might be summarized in a 
question. What, then, would drive people to give, in the absence of a Motivation to Give, when 
they have greater capacity? Three possible explanations are: (1) cost savings from federal 
income tax deductions, (2) a sense of altruism on the part of the donors, and (3) persuasive 
appeals on the part of educational fund raisers. 



Motivation to Give 



Research reviewed in chapter 2 also points to the significance that one's readiness, or 
Motivation to Give, has on the gift giving process. Paton (1982, 1986) and Volkwein et al. 
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(1989) describe the impact that various sources of satisfaction with one's alma mater can have 
on the subsequent desire to make financial gifts. Motivation to Give is made up of the effects of 
past satisfactions with the institution on current satisfactions and involvement with the 
institution. 

The satisfaction derived from involvement in the institution as a student through 
extracurricular activities is an example of a past satisfaction with the institution. 
Extracurricular activities are knov^ to provide a social network that fosters a sense of intimacy 
and belonging while attending the institution. These experiences also help students bond to the 
institution and feel as though they fit in and are in the right place, doing the right things. 
These experiences frequently result in lifelong friendships, and in some cases, marriage. Current 
satisfactions have to do with how individuals relate to their alma mater in the present. 
Researchers have looked at emotional attachment to one's alma mater, positive feelings or 
attitudes toward alma mater, involvement in alumni/ae activities, and geographic proximity 
to alma mater as indicators of current satisfaction (Beeler, 1982; Gardner, 1975; Haddad, 1986; 
Keller, 1982; Korvas, 1984; Markoff, 1978; McKee, 1975; McKinney, 1978; Miracle, 1977; Morris, 
1970; O^Connor, 1961; Spaeth & Greeley, 1970). 

Past satisfaction with the institution (Academic Integration and Social Integration) 
has a direct effect on current satisfactions which then produce a level of motivation to make a 
financial gift. Consider the following example. 

Matt received his undergraduate degree in economics from Alnna Mater University. As 
a student. Matt was never really able to find a group of peers with whom he seemed to connect. 
He attended several student activities while in school, but never joined any organizations or 
groups. People who knew Matt when he was a student often described him as a loner. Matt 
feels today that one big reason that he did not make many close friends in college was that he 
was not able to get any financial aid from the university. As a result, he lived at home with 
his parents to save money and worked every day before and after his classes. The two part- 
time jobs Matt worked while he was in school did not leave much time for socializing. To this 
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day. Matt says, "I got my degree and got out." He has not been back to campus since he 
graduated some 10 years ago. Matt has never made a financial gift to the university. Based on 
the description of Matt*s experience as a student, one would assume that his sources of past 
satisfaction were quite low, influencing his current satisfaction negatively, and consequently he 
has very low motivation to make a gift to the university. 

This construct assumes that an influence over and above the effect of the Interaction of 
Capacity to Give and Motivation to Give drives f)eopIe who are motivated to give to make a 
gift even in the absence of the capacity to do so. Motivation to Give, then, is hypothesized to 
have a n\ain effect on Alumni/ae Gift Giving Behavior. In other words, increased motivation 
increases giving, even in the absence of capacity to give. What would drive son>eone with a 
high level of Motivation to Give to make a gift, even in the absence of Capacity to Give? In 
short, people find a way to give when they are motivated to do so. 

A brief example illustrates this point. On November 1, 1992, the Television show 60 
Minutes ran a story about a college professor who was an expert on the history of porcelain. He 
was also an avid supporter of the Peabody Museum of Art. On his limited professorial salary 
he was only able to purchase relatively few pieces that he could donate to the Peabody. 
However, he found his academic credentials provided him access to the private porcelain 
collections of museums around the world. When pieces were not on display he simply stole 
them from other museums and then donated them to The Peabody Museum. 

This study will explicitly model and test the effect of these sources of satisfaction with 
the institution as the latent variable construct. Motivation to Give. Further, this model will 
test the direct effect of Motivation to Give on Alumni/ae Gift Giving Behavior. 

Interaction of Capacity to Give and Motivation to Give 

As noted in chapter 2, Paton (1982, 1986) identified the influence of the Interaction of 
Capacity to Give and Motivation to Give on Alumni/ae Gift Giving Behavior. While Paton 
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never tested the interaction effects of these two constructs on giving outcomes, he hypothesized 
that the two interact to have an influence on alumni/ae gift giving decisions. Paton (1982) 
reported that the inclusion of an interaction variable might produce results superior to those 
used in his study. 

A brief example will illustrate this concept. Bill is a graduate of Alma Mater 
University. He graduated five years ago with a bachelor's degree in psychology. As a student. 
Bill was active in campus organizations and he received a scholarship from the university. 
Bill has been described by his friends as a loyal alumnus. He still lives close enough to campus 
to drive back for football games in the fall. The first few years after Bill graduated, he found 
that he simply didn't have the means to make a gift to the university due to the expense of his 
own apartment, a new car, and student loan payments. However, after five years in the work 
force. Bill has been promoted and received a substantial pay raise. For the first time since 
graduation. Bill has discretionary income. Bill has always felt a connection to AMU, and now 
he has decided to make a gift to the alumni/ ae annual fund drive. 

Bill's successful academic experiences and social experiences as a student have left him 
with a positive feeling about the institution and a high level of motivation to remain 
involved. His continuing attendance at football games is one example of his motivation and 
continuing involvement. With his new job and ample salary. Bill now possesses the fii\ancial 
capacity to make a gift. Bill's Motivation to Give, combined with his increased Capacity to 
Give, enables him to actually make his first gift to Alma Mater University. 

This study will explicitly model and test the Interaction of Capacity to Give and 
Motivation to Give on Alumni/ae Gift Giving Behavior. It is the hypothesis of this author 
that this interaction has a direct effect on Alumni/ae Gift Giving Behavior. 
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Alumni/ae Gift Giving Behavior 



The research to date has not focused on many attributes of gift giving behavior. 
Typically, previous researchers have simply differentiated donors from nondonors. Alumni/ae 
Gift Giving Behavior is the ultimate endogenous variable that this study will explicitly seek 
to model and test. The effect of the five antecedent latent variables will be used to predict 
Alumni/ae Gift Giving Behavior. 

A brief example is provided to illustrate this construct. Helen is a graduate of the 
School of Social Work at Alma Mater University. She graduated from the institution 55 years 
ago. Shortly after graduating, Helen met and married her husband, Alvin, who was a lawyer 
(also a graduate of AMU). Ten years ago Helenas husband passed away. Since this time, Helen 
has been searching for new purposes to bring meaning to her life. She was introduced to an AMU 
development officer at a luncheon. In their discussions Helen revealed an interest in becoming 
more involved with AMU. Later that month, the President of AMU extended an invitation to 
Helen to join the advisory board on the Future of the School of Social Work. After serving a 
year on this advisory board, during AMUs most recent capital campaign, Helen pled^ ed a 
$1 million gift to endow a chair in the School of Social Work in the name of her late husband. 

Looking back over the years from the time Helen was a student to the present, several 
observations can be made. As a student, Helen was active in student activities and had been 
president of the Student Social Workers League. She met her spouse at AMU. She earned her 
bachelor's degree at AMU and had always felt it prepared her well for her career. These 
factors clearly contributed to her high Academic Integration and Social Integration as a 
student. 

Helen's relatively high levels of Academic Integration and Social Integration left her 
with strong positive feelings and a sense of emotional attachment to the university. These 
feelings and attitudes, combined with her continuing involvement on the President's advisory 
board, produced a high degree of Motivation to Give, Following her husband's death, she 
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became aware that her resources extended far beyond her own needs for the remainder of her 
life. Thus, her Capacity to Give was also at a high level. The combination of Helen's 
Motivation to Give and Capacity to Give interacted and resulted in a decision to make a major 
gift to her alma mater. 

This study will explicitly model and test the effect of the five antecedent latent 
variables of Academic Integration, Social Integration, Capacity to Give, Motivation to Give, 
Interaction of Capacity to Give and Motivation to Give on the latent variable Alumni/ae Gift 
Giving Behavior. 

Hypothesis Statements 

This section sets forth seven hypotheses, derived both from the literature and the 
model, which examine how Capacity to Give, Motivation to Give, and the Interaction of 
Capacity to Give and Motivation to Give effect Alumni/ae Gift Giving Behavior. Some of the 
hypotheses are more general and will seek to confirm previous results while others more 
specifically link the different parts of this model and test the new relationships that are 
proposed. Hypotheses concerning the main effects of the model will be presented first (1, 2 and 
3); hypotheses relating to antecedents to the main effects will follow (4, 5, 6, and 7). Figure 3.2 
illustrates the hypotheses in relation to the model. 

Hypothesis 1: In general, Capacity to Give will have a positive effect on Alumni/ae Gift 
Giving Behavior 

This hypothesis represents the theory that Capacity to Give exerts a main effect on 
Alumni/ae Gift Giving Behavior that is over and above that which is explained by the 
Interaction of Capacity to Give and Motivation to Give. What would drive people to give, in 
the absence of Motivation, when they have greater Capacity to Give? Possible explanations 
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for this phenomenon would include cost savings from federal income tax deductions, altruism on 
the part of the donor, or persuasive appeals by fund raisers. 

Hypothesis 2: In general, Motivation to Give zmll have a positive effect on Alumnilae Gift 
Giving Behavior 

This hypothesis represents the theory that Motivation to Give exerts a main effect on 
Alumni/ae Gift Giving Behavior that is over and above that which is explained by the 
Interaction of Capacity to Give and Motivation to Give. What would drive people to give, in 
the absence of Capacity, when they have a high level of Motivation to Give? The answer 
appears to be that people will find a way. An anecdote shared by many practitioners in 
educational fund raising is, "people don't give until it hurts, they give until it feels good." We 
would expect that, in general, even in a no capacity condition, increased motivation should 
increase giving. 

Hypothesis 3: In general, the Interaction of Capacity to Give Index and Motivation to Give 
Index will have a positive effect on Alumni/ae Gift Giving Behavior 

This hypothesis will test the theory that, in general, people will make financial gifts 
when they have both Capacity to Give and Motivation to Give. It is under the conditions that 
both variables are present. Capacity to Give and Motivation to Give, that gift giving will 
occur. 

This hypothesis is based, in part, on prior research reviewed in chapter 2. Paton (1986) 
hypothesized that when Capacity to Give was low and Motivation to Give was high only a 
minin^al effort— investment— should be made on raising funds. One group that would fit this 
profile are recent graduates. Connolly and Blanchette (1986) advised, however, that, no 
matter how small the gift, these donors should be cultivated and directed toward making a 
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habit of giving, so that in their later years as they advance in their careers, they will be 
inclined to make larger gifts as their Capacity to Give increases. Prospective donors with a 
high Capacity to Give and low Motivation to Give require a substantially greater investn\ent 
of effort from the institution in the hop>e of nurturing an increased Motivation to Give in the 
future (Paton, 1986). 

This hypothesis assumes that "performance" in the model is based on the Interaction of 
Capacity to Give Index and Motivation to Give Index. In general, then, the Interaction of 
Motivation to Give Index and Capacity to Give Index is expected to have a positive effect on 
Alumni/ae Gift Giving Behavior. 

Hypothesis 4: Academic Integration imll have a positive effect on Capacity to Give 

Factors that comprise Acade mic Integration suggest that persistence and retention 
through to degree completion should have a direct impact on one's Capacity to Give. In 
geneial, those with a college education should possess a higher earning potential than those 
who do not complete a degree. Therefore, in general, those individuals with a high level of 
Academic Integration would exhibit higher levels of Capacity to Give. 

Hypothesis 5: Academic Integration will have a positive effect on Motivation to Give 

Academic integration will also have a positive impact on Motivation to Give, 
although to a lesser extent than on Capacity to Give. The justification would simply be that 
those who integrate well are most likely to be degree completers. Therefore, those who exhibit 
high levels of Academic Integration will also exhibit reasonably high levels of Motivation to 
Give. 
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Hypothesis 6: Social Integration will have a minimal positive effect on Capacity to Give 

Social Integration, while important to the quality of one*s collegiate experience, is not 
likely to have any measurable impact on one's Capacity to Give. Therefore, it is expected that 
Social Integration will have a negligible impact on Capacity to Give. 

Hypothesis 7: Social Integration will have a positive effect on Motivation to Give 

When one makes friends, gets involved, fits in well, and bonds with a group of 
significant others, one is bound to develop a high level of Social Integration. Therefore, it is 
expected that those with a high degree of Social Integration will exhibit a high level of 
Motivation to Give. Conversely, those with a low level of Social Integration are likely to 
have a low level of Motivation to Give (see Figure 3.2). 



Figxixe 3.2. Graphic Representation of Hypothesis Statements 
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Study Measurement Model 



This section will discuss the specification of the operational measures in the model (see 
Figure 3.3). Each measure is defined and then discussed beneath the latent variable with 
which it is associated. Some restatement of the constructs will be included where it is necessary 
to show the relationship between the construct and measurement indicators. A list of 
operational definitions for measures of each latent construct will then be presented. 

Alumni/ae Gift Giving Behavior 

Alumni/ae Gift Giving Behavior is an assessment of an individuaVs decision to make, 
or not make, a financial donation. This construct assumes that individuals will have differing 
levels of Academic Integration and Social Integration as students and, subsequently, differing 
levels of Motivation to Give, Capacity to Give, and their combined Interaction later in life. 

This construct was originally proposed by Volkwein et al. (1989) in their research at 
the University at Albany, Alumni/ae Gift Giving Behavior is operationalized as Gift Total, 
Number of Gifts, Number of Years Giving, and Major Donor Status, 

Capacity to Give 

Capacity to Give is an assessment of factors, both positive and negative, that impact an 
individual's ability to make a financial contribution. This construct assumes that one's 
educational attainments influence one's capacity to make a financial contribution to the alma 
mater. 

This construct has been utilized in studies by Connolly and Blanchette (1986), Paton 
(1982, 1986), and Volkwein et al, (1989), Capacity to Give in this study is operationalized as 
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annual personal income, annual household income, and current enrollment at any institution 
higher education. 



Motivation to Give 



Motivation to Give is a composite of current sources of satisfaction with one's alma 
mater. It is assumed that past acadenuc and social satisfaction with one's alma mater 
influence the overall feeling about the institution. These past satisfactions influence current 
satisfaction and level of involvement with the institution to produce a readiness level or level 

of Motivation to Give. 

This construct has been utilized by Connolly and Blanchette (1986), Paton (1982, 1986), 
and Volkwein et al. (1989). Motivation to Give will be operationalized in this study as 
Number of Alumni/ae Activities Involved In, General Attitude Toward the University of 
Michigan, attitude toward Michigan education as a Preparation for Life, and attitude toward 
Michigan education as a Preparation for Career. 

Interaction of Capacity to Give Index and Motivation to Give Index 

This construct is an assessment of the combined influence of Capacity to Give and 
Motivation to Give on actual giving behaviors. It is hypothesized that this interaction 
produces a direct effect on giving behavior that is separate and distinct from that of Capacity 
to Give alone, and Motivation to Give alone. 

This construct has been identified in research by Paton (1982, 1986), however, no study 
has yet utilized this construct in the study of Alumni/ae Gift Giving Behavior. Therefore, this 

construct is new to this study. 

The Interaction of Capacity to Give Index and Motivation to Give Index is 
op'.jrationalized in this study as an index of Capacity to Give by creating a weighted average of 
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the three Capacity to Give measurement variables. An Index of Motivation to Give is also 
created from the four measurement variables of Motivation to Give. The index of Capacity to 
Give is then multiplyed by the Motivation to Give Index. The result of this mathematical 
procedure is the Interaction of Capacity to Give Index and Motivation to Give Index. 

Academic Integration 

Academic Integration is an assessment of both positive and negative factors that 
influence how v^ell an individual fits into the academic environment of an institution as a 
student. It is hypothesized that Academic Integration produces a level of satisfaction that 
influences subsequent Motivation to Give, Capacity to Give, their Interaction, and Alumni/ae 
Gift Giving Behavior. 

Academic Integration is a refinement of a construct proposed by Volkwein et al. (1989). 
Academic Integration v^ill be operationalized in this study as Number of UM Degrees, Number 
of Non-UM Degrees, Number of Years Spent at UM, Graduation Date, and Receipt of Financial 
Aid. 

Social Integration 

Social Integration is an assessment of sources of social satisfaction during an 
individual's collegiate experience. It is hypothesized that these social satisfactions influence 
subsequent Motivation to Give, Capacity to Give, their Interaction, and Alumni/ae Gift Giving 
Behavior. 

The Social Integration construct is a refinement of a construct proposed by Volkwein et 
al. (1989). Sodal Integration will be operationalized in this study as the Number of Student 
Activities participated in. Children's Attendance at UM, Parents' Attendance at UM, and 
Spouse Attendance at UM. 
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Operational Definitions 



This section will discuss the specification of the operational measures in the niodel (see 
Figure 3.3). Each measure is defined and then discussed beneath the latent variable with 
which it is associated. 

Academic Integration Measurement Variables 

Number of degrees from the University of Michigan. This variable was downloaded 
from alumni donor data base records and laser imaged onto the census questionnaire for each 
alumni/ae respondent Space was also provided for respondents to make corrections if 
necessary. 

Number of years spent at the University of Michigan. This was a receded variable 
derived from time to degree averages received from the Office of Academic Planning at the 
University. Total number of years were calculated based on an average time to degree of 4,4 
years for an undergraduate degree, 2.5 years for a master's degree, and 5,5 years for a Ph,D, 

Number of non-University of Michigan degrees. This was a self-reported measure on 
the census questionnaire where respondents were asked to indicate all postsecondary degrees 
they had earned from institutions other than the University of Michigan, Respondents were 
given the option to list a maximum of two additional degrees. 

Social Integration Measurement Variables 

Number of student activity participation. The census questionnaire gave respondents 
the opportunity to select up to nine University of Michigan student activities in a fixed choice 
format. These included: athletics, fraternity/ sorority, student government, performing groups, 
publications, honorary/ professional student societies, special groups/clubs, student-alumni/ae 
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activities, and other* This variable was receded to add the number of student activities each 
respondent reported. 

Number of children who attended the University of Michigan. Respondents were asked 
to identify their children by name, birthdate, and indicate if they attended the University of 
Michigan, This variable was recoded to add the number of children that each respondent 
indicated attended the university. A maximum of four children could be recognized by this 
variable. 

Parent attended the University of Michigan. Each respondent was asked to indicate 
the name of their mother and their father. Next to the space provided for each name was a 
check-off box to indicate if they attended the University of Michigan. 

Spouse attended the University of Michigan. Respondents were asked to check a box to 
indicate if their spouse had attended the University of Michigan. 

Capacity to Give Measurement Variables 

Annual personal income.'^ Each respondent was asked to indicate their 1985 pre-tax 
personal income from one of eight categorical ranges. The following were the ranges from 
which respondents were asked to select: up to $20,000, $20,001 to $30,000, $30,001 to $40,000, 
$40,001 to $60,000, $60,001 to $1 00,000, $100,001 to $200,000, $200,001 to $500,000, and over 
$500,000. 

Annual household income.* Each respondent was asked to indicate their 1985 pre-tax 
household income for all family members and all sources from one of eight categorical ranges. 
The following were the ranges from which respondents were asked to select: up to $20,000, 



* All measurement variables with an asterisk were standardized in order to compute 
correlations for the interaction term used in the model. These variables were recoded by adding 
10 to each variable prior to calculating correlation coefficients used to run in the PL5 program. 
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$20,001 to $30,000, $30,001 to $40,000, $40,001 to $60,000, $60,001 to $100,000, $100,001 to 
$200,000, $200,001 to $500,000, and over $500,000. 

Current enrollment Respondents were asked to indicate if they were currently enrolled 
at any institution of higher education. 

Motivation to Give Measurement Variables 

Number of alumnilae activity participation^ The census questionnaire gave 
respondents the opportunity to select up to 11 University of Michigan alumni/ae activities in a 
fixed choice format. These included: alun\ni/ae programs, executive training programs, donor 
nxrognition progran^s, school/college fund raising programs, sports events, deferred giving 
(trust, bequest, estate), assisting in recruiting students, serving as a fund raising volunteer, 
contributing to the Campaign for Michigan, and other. This variable was recoded to add the 
number of alumni/ae activities each respondent reported. 

General attitude toward the University of Michigan:^ Each respondent was asked to 
circle a number on a seven-point Likert scale indicating their general attitude toward the 
University of Michigan. The scale ranged from (-3) as strongly negative to (+3) as strongly 
positive. 

Preparation for life.* Each respondent was asked to indicate the extent that their 
experience at the Univereity of Michigan prepared them for life in general. Respondents were 
asked to select one choice from a five-point Likert scale ranging from very effectively to very 
ineffectively (i.e., positive to negative). This variable was recoded to have responses appear 
from very ineffectively to very effectively (i.e., negative to positive). 

Preparation for career.* Each respondent was asked to indicate the extent that their 
academic experience at the University of Michigan prepared them for a professional career. 
Respondents were asked to select one choice from a five-point Likert scale ranging from very 




effectively to very ineffectively (i.e., positive to negative). This variable was recoded to have 
responses appear from very ineffectively to very effectively (i.e., negative to positive). 

Interaction of Capacity to Give Index and Motivation to Give Index Measurement Variable 

The interaction latent variable was created using simple linear models. The three 
measurement indicators for Capacity to Give were standardized and averaged to provide a 
single measure. This procedure was repeated for the four Motivation to Give measurement 
indicators which also produced a single measure. The product of these two single measures was 
taken to generate the interaction term. 

Alumnilae Gift Giving Behavior Measurement Variables 

Major donor. This variable was created from alumni donor data base records in the data 
set. Each census respondent who had made financial gifts sufficient to be recognized in one of 
the following Presidential gift levels was included: Presidential level ($10,000 to $50,000), 
Tappan level ($50,001 to $99,999), Benefactor level ($100,000 to $999,999), and Angell 
($1 million or more). This variable was recoded to include any census respondent who was in 
any of the four major gift levels. 

Gift total in prior years. This variable v/as created from alumni donor data base 
records in the data set. This measure reported the total dollar amount of gifts received prior to 
the 1986-87 fiscal year. 

Number of gifts in prior years, ITiis variable was created from alumni donor data base 
records in the data set. This measure ref)orted the number of gifts received prior to the 1986-87 
fiscal year. 




Number of gift years. This variable was created from alumni donor data base records in 
the data set. This measure reported the number of years in which gifts were received prior to 
the 1986-87 fiscal year. 

University of Michigan in will. This variable was created from alumni donor data base 
records in the data set. This measure reported whether the alumnus/a respondent had notified 
the university that the organization was listed as a beneficiary in their will. 

Figure 3.3 graphically illustrates the relationship of measurement variables to latent 
variables in the model. 
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Figure 3.3. Whole Model — Measurement and Latent Variables 




Siunmaiy 

The purpose of this chapter has been to identify and explain each of the latent 
variable constructs used in the study's model of Alumni/ae Gift Giving Behavior. 
Additionally, the chapter puts forth seven hypothesis statements to illustrate the exjjected 
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relationships in the model. Lastly, the chapter identifies the actual measurement variables 
that will be used to reflect the latent variable constructs used in the modeL 



CHAPTER IV 
ANALYSIS AND DISCUSSION OF RESULTS 

This chapter describes the procedures used to test the hypotheses posed in chapter 3. In 
addition, a discussion of the results related to the hypotheses is presented. The outline of this 
chapter is as follows: 

(1) Description of cample including overall sampling procedure and overall sample size; 

(2) Partial Least Squares Analysis: Discussion of method and results; 

(3) Results of the structural theoretical model; 

(4) Results of the interaction model; 

(5) Results of the extended model; 

(6) Results of the revised structural theoretical model; 

(6) Discussion of hyf>otheses and results; 

(7) Results of the model within the model analysis. 

Description of Sample 

Using the random sampling features of the OSIRIS . IV program, a 1% sample was 
drawn from the data set of 110,010 respondents to the University of Michigan Alumni Census. 
This sampling procedure generated a sample size of 1,064 respondents. As a part of the 
sampling procedure, filtering statements were added to eliminate respondents who were 
alumni/ae of the Flint and Dearborn campuses. This was done to produce a sample of alumni/ae 
that was organization-specific to the Ann Arbor campus of the University of Michigan. 




Descriptive statistics run on the sample found that 635 respondents were male (59.7%) and 429 
were female (403%); 565 (53.1%) were donors and 499 (46.9%) were nondonors. 

The original data set contained 194 separate variables. The data set was subsetted 
down to 35 variables that were potential latent variable indicators for the model. A second 1% 
sample (N=l,017) was also drawn from the data set of 110,010 respondents to serve as a hold out 
sample in order to cross check the results (;f our initial 1% sample. 

Respondents in the samples represented 19 schools and colleges on the Ann Arbor 
campus. These included; Architecture and Urban Planning; Art; Business Administration; 
Dental Hygiene; Dentistry; Education; Engineering; Graduate School; Law; Library Science; 
Literature, Science and Arts; Medicine; Music; Natural Resources; Nursing; Pharmacy; Public 
Health; Social Work; and Kinesiology. 

Raw data were analyzed using SYSTAT version 4.0 to provide pairwise Pearson 
correlation matrices for both samples. These correlation matrices served as input to subsequent 
PLS analyses. 

Partial Least Squares Analysis: Discussion of Methods and Results ^ 



The relationships among constructs (see Figure 3.3) imply the simultaneous 
investigation of the direct and indirect relationships among a set of unobservable or latent 
variables. As a result, hypotheses are not independently tested, rather they are tested within 
the context of the whole nKxiel. The evaluation of structural equation models has been nnade 
feasible by recent methodological advances in the social sciences which have given rise to 
"second-generation multivariate analysis techniques" (Fornell 1982, 1987) which, as described 
in chapter 1, are more powerful than traditional multivariate techniques. 



^This section draws heavily from Fornell & Bookstein (^982) and Feldman (1992). 
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The power of structural equation models lies in their ability to model measurement, 
method, and trait error, incorporate unobservable constructs, and confront and combine a priori 
knowledge with empirical data. In the social sciences, the structural equations approach is 
closely identified with maximum likelihood factor analysis procedures generalized by Karl 
Joreskog which are today relatively well known due to the LISREL computer package for 
parameter estimation (Joreskog & Sorbom, 1989). However, social science data in many areas of 
research do not always satisfy the rigid data requirements of a maximum likelihood 
estimation. Such data requiremer.ts include multinormality, interval scaling, and large sample 
sizes. In addition, a technique which is primarily confirmatory — such as LISREL — may be 
inappropriate in areas of social science research where theory is still in its infancy and 
multiple research traditions are often present in exploratory stages. This study falls into the 
category of exploratory research. 

Wold's (1980) Partial Least Squares (PLS) analysis, a structural equations methodology 
for estimating path models with indirectly observed latent variables, is an increasingly 
popular alternative to LISREL, when the focus of the research is nx)re exploratory in nature. In 
addition, PLS is a form of statistical analysis which focuses on theory building rather than 
theory testing and is less restrictive concerning data assumptions that are required to run the 
program. Structural equation models have been used extensively in substantive research in the 
social sciences for nwre than a decade (Bagozzi & Yi, 1989). Applications of PLS may be found 
in a variety of disciplines including chemistry, economics, political science, marketing, and 
higher education (Fomell & Bookstein, 1982). Oearly, the choice of methodologies depends on 
a number of factors and the choice is not often straightforward. Both PLS and LISREL apply to 
the same class of models — structural equations with unobservable variables and measurement 
eiTor— but they have different structures and objectives. A summary of these differences is 
shown in Table 4.1. The PLS algorithm uses a form of fixed point and least squares estimation. 
It derives "factor scores" for each latent variable and effectively uses these scores to derive 
path regression coefficients as in path analysis. Its objective is to minimize residual variance 



rather than to reproduce an observed covariance matrix, as in the case of LISREL. Output of the 
algorithm includes path coefficients (or direct effects), total effects (r-squareds), and 
significance levels for direct effects which are used to evaluate the system hypotheses, or 
structural model. In addition, output includes loadings and regression vyreights for all measures 
of latent constructs, which pennit the evaluation of the measurement model. 

In summary, PLS is well suited for our purposes here due to: (1) its goal of explaining 
variance, (2) its focus on prediction/theory building rather than theory testing, (3) its 
requirements of only least squares assumptions, (4) its robustness with large and small sample 
sizes, (5) its ability to handle systems of unobservable constructs, and (6) its ability to 
incorporate both theory and data into the estimation of model parameters. 



Table 4*1. Sammary of Differences Between PLS and LISREL 





PLS 




USREL 




Ordinary Least Squares 


• 


Maximum likelihood 


• 


Large model /small sample 


• 


Small model/large sample 


• 


Emphasize prediction not structure 


• 


Emphasize structxire over prediction 


• 


Simple linear regression for testing 
estimates or BhxKlfotding 


• 


Statistical tests of parameters 


• 


No asstimption on distribution of data 


• 


Assumption of multivariate normality 


• 


Account for specified variances — 
observed or unobserved 


• 


Account for all observed covariaiKes 


• 


Prediction accuracy, simj^dty, 
and fewer assumptions 


• 


Statistical precision, stringent 
assumptions, parameter efficiency 


• 


Theory and data driven 


• 


More theory driven 



Sole. Adapted from An Empirical Inv^stigtiion of Factors Affecting Mrrketing Managanent 
Dtci$ion Making ar^ Firm Performanu by L. S. Feldman, 1991 p. 94. 




Model Structure 



The PLS model is a general approach for representing path models with latent 
variables. Relations among latent variables are specified as stochastic and are considered the 
conditional expectation of the predictands for given values of the predictors ("inner relations"). 
It is written as 



(1) E(TllTl,^) = P*Tl+r^ 

where n = (tI,, tIo-.ti ) and ^ = (^,, ) are the vectors of unobserved criterion and 

'12m 1 z n 

explanatory variables respectively, P* (m x m) is a matrix of coefficient parameters (with zeros 

in the diagonal) for r|, and F (m x n) is a matrix of coefficient parameters for ^. 

The measurement equations relating measurement variables to their respective latent 

variable ("outer relations") are 



(2) y = AyTi + e 

(3) x = \^ + 5 

where y' = (y|/y2/— /Vp) and x' = {x^^^,..^,x^) are the observed criterion and explanatory 
variables, respectively. Ay (p x m) and (q x n) are the corresponding regression matrices, and 
e and 5 are residual vectors. 



Relationship Between Unobserved and Measured Variables 

In PLS, the unobservable variables are estimated as exact linear combinations of their 
empirical indicators 
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(4) 



(5) ^ = Tt^x 

where tc^ (p x m) and n^(pxm) are regression matrices. 

Equations 2, 3 and 4, 5 show that the unobserved constructs can be viewed either as 
underlying factors or as indices produced by the observable variables. That is, the observed 
indicators can be treated as reflective or formative. Reflective indicators are typical of classic 
test theory and factor analysis models; they are invoked in an attempt to account for observed 
variances or covariances. Formative indicators, in contrast, are not designed to account for 
observed variables; they are used to minimize residuals in the structural relationship. The 
choice between indicator mode (the relationship between unobservables and data) involves 
three major considerations: study objective, theory, and empirical contingencies. Figure 4.1 
shows the different modes of indicators. 
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Figiire 4.1. Three Modes of Relating Unobservables to Empirical Indicators 




Mode A: Reflective indicators 




Mode B: Formative indicators 




Mode C: Formative indicators for the exogenous 
construct, reflective indicators for the endogenous 
construct 



If the study intends to account for observed variances, reflective indicators (Mode A) 
are most suitable. If the objective is explanation of abstract or "unobserved" variance, 
fomiative indicators (Mode B) would give greater explanatory power. Mode C is a compromise 
between the two principles. 
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Choice of indicator mode is also governed by an aspect of the substantive theory behind 
the model: the way in which the unobservable construct is conceptualized. For reflective 
indicators, the constructs are generally thought of as giving rise to something that is observed 
(e.g., attitudes, behaviors). In the formative mode, the constructs are conceived of as 
explanatory combinations of indicators which are detemuned by a combination of variables 
(e.g.. Interaction of Capacity to Give and Motivation to Give). 

The final criterion of indicator choice involves an empirical element. In the formative 
mode, sample size and indicator multicollinearity affect the stability of indicator coefficients 
which, in this mode, are based on multiple regressions. In the reflective mode, indicator 
coefficients are based on simple regression and, thus, not affected by multicollinearity. If the 
indicators are highly collinear but one nonetheless desires optimization of explained structural 
model variance, one might estimate in Mode B but use loadings, rather than regression weights 
(as is customary) for interpretation. 

In this study, the choice of indicator specification was governed primarily by the 
theoretical conceptualization of the constructs. For the structural theoretical and extended 
models. Capacity to Give and Motivation to Give are reflective because they are being used 
primarily to account for the amount of variance in the construct. However, in the interacdon 
models the measurement variables from Capacity to Give and Motivation to Give are conceived 
of as interacting so that one may unlock the effect of the other. Thus, the formative mode is 
most appropriate for this model 

Assumptions 

Unlike maximum likelihood procedures, PLS is based on fixed point estimation. A 
series of interdependent ordinary least squares (OLS) regressions is used to minimize residual 
variance and, thus, identification is not an issue. Under PLS, no assumptions are made with 
respect to the underlying population or nveasurenvent scale. Hence, no distributional 



requirements are necessary. Further, independence of observations is not needed; estimates 
under PLS are consistent at large. In principle, PLS is applicable for large and small sample 
sizes. 

Estimation 

The PLS model is estimated by (1) the loadings (A^^ A^^) or weights {k^, k^) which 
describe how the observations relate to the unobservables, and (2) the structural relations (p,r), 
whereby values of unobservables influence values of the c'her unobser/ables in the system. 
Instead of optimizing a global scalar function, PLS estima ces by way of a nonlinear operator for 
which the vector of all estimated loadings (Ay, A^) is a fixed point. 

Significance Testing 

In addition to the PLS analysis, the relationships in the conceptual model were 
examined using simple linear models. The multiple measures for the theoretical constructs were 
standardized and weighted according to their PLS measuren>ent loadings to create a single 
indicator for each construct for the analyses. This procedure, supported in the work of Johnson, 
Lehmann, Fomell and Home (1992), is a simple and straightforward alternative to 
blindfolding procedures for testing the significance of theoretical relationships. 

Evaluation of Fit 

Although no single fit index for the estimation has been defined, Lohmoller (1989) 
indicates that several indices may be used to evaluate the results of the estimation. Model 
results are usually evaluated on three aspects: outer model (n^easuremcnt portion, or the 
relationship of measurement variables to latent constructs), inner model (structural portion, or . $ 
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the relationship among latent constructs), and total model (outer and inner model together). 
The fit of the outer model can be judged as satisfactory if the unexplained part of the 
measurement variable (MV) variance (l-H^) is low enough and if the communalities H^k are 
high enough. Due to the fact that the latent variables (LVs) are estin^ted as linear 
combinations of the MVs, a peculiarity must be noted: if there is just one MV in a block, then the 
residual variance is equal to zero. In addition, one may calculate the percentage of variable 
covariance explained for the outer model— a measure of model fit— ^as (S-e)/S where e is the 
root mean squared residual covariance and S is the root mean squared covariance for this model. 

The fit of the inner part of the nwdel, as in evaluating the fit of the outer model, can be 
judged as satisfactory by calculating the percentage of variable covariance explained as 
(S-e)/S where 6 is the root mean squared residual covariance and S is the root mean squared 
covariance for this part of the model. Satisfactory fit can also be assessed by determining if the 
unexplained part of the LV variance (l-R^) is low enough. In addition, in evaluating the inner 
model, one should look at the sign and significance of the paths. 

The importance in model evaluation that one puts on measures of fit versus significance 
and signs of paths (and loadings) is primarily dependent on the goal of the research. If one is 
interested in theory building, one might put more weight on the significance and the signs of the 
paths. That is, are the paths significant and in the expected direction? On the other hand, if 
theory testing is the goal, measures of model fit nught be more critical in confirming the theory. 
In this study, we are primarily involved in theory L i Iding; we have modified and expanded 
the theory of Alumni/ae Gift Giving Behavior and applied it to ?n alumni/ae population of a 
large public research university. 

PLS Estimation Procedures and Results: A Guide to Interpretation 

The following secHon is provided to give a brief step-by-step look at estimating and 
interpreting a PLS model. The purpose of this passage is not to explain the substantive theory 



behdnd these steps, but to provide a concise guide to estimating a model and interpreting model 
results. 

Step one: Data input requirements. The PLS program uses either a correlation or 
covariance nriatrix or the raw data as the prinnary source of input data to estimate a model 
solution. 

Step two: Specifying relationships between measurement variables (directly observed 
measures) and latent variables (theoretical measures). After a file containing the input data 
has been created it is necessary to specify the relationships between the observed and 
theoretical measures the PLS program is to model. This is done through a series of three steps: 
(1) linking observed measures to theoretical variables, (2) selecting a mode to relate observed 
measures to theoretical variables, and (3) identifying which variables are not exclusively 
within the model (exogenous) and those variables that explain, in part, causality in the model 
(endogenous). 

(2) Linking observed measures and unobserved theoretical variables — The data analyst 
must indicate which measurement variables relate to which latent variables at the beginning 
of the program. In most data analysis packages this is often referred to as a command file. The 
data analyst indicates how the computer is to read and relate the variables in the data file. 

(2) Selecting a mode to relate observed measures to unobserved measures — ^The data 
analyst must also indicate which mode to use to relate the theoretical variables (latent 
variables) to their directly observed measures (measurement variables). As indicated in the 
preceding section, one of three choices must be n\ade: reflective;, fonnative or a combination. 
The choice of mode is determined by the way in which the data analyst views the theoretical 
variables. The reflective mode is used in an attempt to account for observed variances or 
covariances. The formative mode is used in an attempt to minimize the residuals among the 
latent variables or theoretical variables. In this study, the goal of the structural theoretical 
models is explaining variance, so the reflective indicators will be used. 
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(3) Identification of variables not exclusively within the model (exogenous constructs) 
and variables that explain, in part, causi^lity in the model (endogenous constructs)— This 
procedure identifies which latesit variables are influences on or antecedents to other latent 
variables in the model. 

Step three: Estimate the model. The next step is to estimate the model (i.e., run the 
program). The PLS program is an iterative procedure. It can attempt to reach a solution in as 
many as 100 cycles. Models that are well conceived usually reach a solution in a snull number 
of iterations, i.e., 10 or less. Most of the model solutions presented in this chapter were reached 
in four to seven iterations. Model estimations that require a large number of iterations indicate 
that the program niay be "struggling" to reach a solution to a model that is not well specified. 

Step four: Interpretation of results. Interpretation of the PLS results includes the 
following information: (1) path coefficients, (2) squared multiple correlations (R^), (3) latent 
variable loading pattern, (4) outer model residuals, (5) inner model residuals. A brief 
description of each follows. 

(1) Path coefficients — Path coefficients are a numeric estimation of the strength of the 
effect that one latent variable has on another in a particular model, low indicating a small 
effect and high indicating a large effect. Path coefficients range from zero to 1.0. 

(2) Squared multiple correlations (r2)— The squared multiple correlations tell the data 
analyst the amount of variance explained by the endogenous latent variables in the model. In 
the case of this study, we are most interested in the amount of variance explained in the latent 
variable, Alumni/ae Gift Giving Behavior. The range of is from zero to 1.0. 

(3) Latent variable loading pattern — Loadings refer to the correlation or weight of an 
observed measure to the latent variable with which it is associated. Loadings are derived 
through a form of principal components factor analysis. The data analyst looks to see if the 
loading scores are large and positive. If the loadings are higher than the path coefficients in 
the model, the data suggest that the latent variables have isolated unique concepts or that 
they have discriminant validity. Loadings range from -1 to 1. 
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(4) Outer model resfiua/s— The "outer moder refers to the relationship of all the 
measurement variables to the latent variables v^ith v^hich they are associated. "Outer model 
residuals" refers to the amount of covariance that remains after the model solution has been 
reached. Specifically, they show the size of any relationships between measurement variables 
that were not specified in the model. This is a way of checking to see if the data analyst has 
misunderstood the relationship between any measure and the latent variable with which it 
was linked. 

(5) Inner model residuals— The "inner model" refers to the relationship of all the 
latent variables to each other. "Inner model residuals" refers to the amount of covariance that 
remains after the model solution has been reached. Specifically, they show the size of any 
relationships ^tween latent variables that were not specified in the model. This is a way of 
checking to see if there are relationships that the data analyst has omitted or misunderstood 
in the design of cause and effect relationships in the model. 

Step five: Evaluate the fit of the model Although no single procedure has been 
identified as the best method to evaulate the fit of the model the PLS program provides two 
sets of model fit statistics in the summary of analysis labeled "outer model fit statistics" and 
"inner model fit statistics." A brief description of each follows. 

(1) Outer model fit statistics— The outer model fit statistics tell the data analyst how 
well the measurement variables identify the latent variables they were set up to represent. 
This might be similar to answering the question, "How high, on average, are the loadings of 
the latent variables?" The summary of analysis section of the PLS results provides two outer 
model fit results: (S), or the amount of available covariance among the measurement variables, 
and © (Theta), the amount of covariance that is left after the model was estimated. The 
simple mathematic procedure of subtracting 6 from S and dividing the result by S tells the data 
analyst the amount of covariance that is explained by the model. In general, a well performing 
model will explain more than half of the model covariance (Fomell & Bookstein, 1982). 



(2) Inner model fit statistics— The inner model fit statistics tell the data analyst how 
well the latent variables relate to one another. The summary of analysis section of the PLS 
results provides two inner model fit results: (S), or the amount of covariance that you have 
when the model began, and 8 (Theta), the amount of covariance that is left after the model 
was estimated. The simple n\athematic procedure of subtracting 6 from S and dividing the 
result by S tells the data analyst the amount of covariance that is explained by the model. In 
general, a well performing model will explain more than half of the model covariance (Fomell 
& Books tein, 1982). 

The following section will present model results for our study. 



Presentation of Results 



The presentation of findings here will focus first on the structural theoretical model 
results, then discuss the results of the interaction models and highlight the results of the 
extended models. Lastly, results of the revised structural theoretical model will be discussed. 



Test of Model Structure — Preliminary Analysis 
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The first step in the analysis was to run a main effects version of the model with all the 
indicators of Academic Integration and all the indicators of Social Integration that were 
discussed in chapter 3. Originally, there were five indicators of Academic Integration and five 
indicators of Social Integration. After reviewing the inner correlations of all the measurement 
variables on these two constructs. Location of Residence, Financial Aid Received, and Spouse 
Graduation Date were dropped from the analysis. The correlations of these variables 
suggested that they had very low relationships with the other variables and, thus, did not 
seem to be reflective of any of the primary constructs of the model. After the elimination of 
those three indicators, the following measurement variables made up the Academic Integration 
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construct: Number of Degrees ^rom UM, Number of Years at UM^ and Number of Non-UM 
Degrees. The Social Integration construct was then made up of four measurement indicators: 
Number of Student Activities Participated In, Parent Attended UM, Spouse Attended UM, and 
Number of Children who Attended UM. 

When the model was estimated there was very weak support for the Academic 
Integration and Social Integration constructs. Early estimations of the model produced loadings 
on the latent variables. Academic Integration and Social Integration, in the model that were 
smaller than the path coefficients, which suggested a lack of construct or discriminant validity 
for these two latent variables. These results indicated that in neither case had we identified a 
unique construct. As a result, the Academic Integration and Social Integration constructs had to 
be substantially modified. It was necessary to modify the model to include the .measurement 
variables that would have made up these two latent constructs as a series of influences or 
concrete drivers of Capacity to Give and Motivation to Give, 

Once this was accomplished, we then tested a model in which all the measurement 
variables of the Academic Integration and Social Integration constructs were treated as 
separate concrete drivers of the endogenous constructs in the model, given their low loadings. 
These conaete drivers are still considered latent variables in the analysis, but conceptually, 
they are more concrete than the other latent variables in the model. One last attempt was 
made to establish an Acadennic Integration construct. Two of the measurement variables were 
highly correlated: Number of UM Degrees and the Number of Years at UM. As it turns out, 
although these two measurement variables were highly correlated (.70), they had very 
different relationships to the endogenous constructs. Capacity to Give and Motivation to Give, 
which resulted in relatively unstable solutions. So what made more conceptual sense was to 
treat all of these variables as concrete drivers of the main endogenous variables. Capacity to 
Give and Motivation to Give. 

Once this decision was made, a small number of traditionally important demographic 
variables were added to the analysis to see if they, too, had any effect on Alumni/ae Gift 



Giving Behavior. These demographic variables included: Age, Sex, Marital Status, and 
Number of Children. Given that previous theories had discussed a demographics construct, 
these variables were added as representative demographic variables which, did not make 
sense at a conceptual level, but for experimental purposes were included to test the impact they 
might have on the model results. That led to a set of 11 concrete drivers of Capacity to Give 
and Motivation to Give. These included: Number of UM Degrees, Number of Years at UM, 
Number of Non-UM Degrees, Number of Student Activities, Parent Attended UM, Number of 
Children Attended UM, Spouse Attended UM, Age, Sex, Marital Status, and Number of 
Children. 

Our preliminary analysis <Aso revealed that one measure of the latent variable 
Capacity to Give, Number of College Age Children or Younger, did not load highly. However, 
the other three measures (Annual Personal Income, Annual Household Income, and Current 
Enrollment) provided an identifiable Capacity to Give construct. Modification was also 
necessary for the Motivation To Give construct. As with the Capacity to Give construct, one 
measure of Motivation to Give, Location of Residence, did not load highly and was also 
removed from the analysis. One measurement variable of Alumni /ae Gift Giving Behavior, 
UM in Will, was also dropped from the analysis because, again, it did not load highly. The 
final model included tivtee measures of Capacity to Give, four measures of Motivation to Give, 
and four measures of Alumni/ae Gift Giving Behavior. 

Adjustments in sample size. Although PLS is well suited to our application, PLS 
estimates are sensitive to missing data (as are other latent variable estimation procedures). 
Therefore, in our primary model estimations, we eliminated all cases with missing data on our 
seven key measurement variables for Capacity to Give and Motivation to Give. This reduced 
the primary sample from 1,064 cases to 511 cases that contained complete data on all these 
variables. In the hold out sample this procedure reduced the sample size from 1,017 to 459. It 
should be noted that this does not eliminate all missing data cases. Sample sizes actually 
varied depending on pairs of variables and pairwise correlations ranged from a low of 344 to a 



high of 511. The result of this reduction in the sample size is that it undoubtedly makes the 
results of the model estimations less representative of the population of University of 
Michigan alumni/ae as a whole. However, the census generated an unrepresentative sample, 
overall, due to the overrepresentation of donors and men in the sample. In spite of this 
limitation, the primary value of this study is in the testing of the theoretical structure of the 
model and less in the use of the empirical output to guide actual fund raising strategy, or the 
description of the alumni/ae base as a whole. Excluding those respondents who did not provide 
complete indicators of Capacity to Give and Motivation to Give produces a purer sense of what 
influence Personal Income, Household Income, Current Enrollment, Number of Alumni/ae 
Activities, Preparation for Career, Preparation for Life, and General Attitude toward UM all 
have in the model. Although we focused on the subsamples, we also estimated the models using 
the entire 1% samples in order to examine the consistency of our results. A discussion of the 
consistency of results across samples will be presented later in the chapter. 



Results of the Structural Theoretical Model Estimation Using the Primary Subsample 



As the preliminary analysis did not support the existence of the Academic Integration 
and Social Integration latent variables, we then estimated what remained of the theoretical 
model prior to adding the 11 concrete drivers, (which, while of practical interest, are not part 
of the proposed theoretical model). Subsequently, in the presentation of the extended models, 
the concrete drivers will be added to see what effect they have on the latent variables. 
The structural model results, as shown in Figure 4.2 and Table 4.2, reveal findings similar to 
those for the model estimation of the larger 1% sample. All of the measurement variable 
loadings are large and positive, supporting a sizable amount of valid variance in the measures, 
The measurement loadings are all greater than the path coefficients, supporting the 
discrinunant validity of the model. The communalities for the individual measures are high 
for 9 of the 11 measures, the exceptions being Current Enrollment (.126) and Preparation for 
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Career (.214). An examination of the covariances between the outer residuals and the latent 
variables reveals most covariances near zero. Calculation of (S-Q)/S shows that the outer 
model explains 60% of ihe variable covariance. Overall, the measurement portion of the model 
is well suppc>rted. 




Capacity to Give has a slightly greater effect on Alumni/ae Gift Giving Behavior 
(.346) than does Motivation to Give (.308) (see Figure 4.2). The inner model, or structural model, 
reveals an of .25 for Alumni/ae Gift Giving Behavior. Calculation of (S-9)/S shows that 
the inner model explains 73% of the variable covariance. 
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Table 4^ Measurement Variable Results Using the Primary Subsample 



Vadabk Loading Commwnality AVE 

CTG 39S 

Personal Income .930 MS 

Household Income ^1 794 

Current Enrollment 355 .126 

MTG A16 

Number Alumni/ae Activities .807 .651 

General Attitude Toward UM .686 .470 

Preparation for Life 575 330 

Preparation for Career .463 2U 

AGGB(r2-.25) .651 

Major Donor .686 .470 

Gift Toul .799 .638 

Number of Gifts .864 .746 

Number Years Giving .866 750 



Using simple linear models and indices to represent the latent variables, an 
examination of the paths shows that the two paths specified by the model—Capacity to Give 
on Alumni/ae Gift Giving Behavior and Motivation to Give on Alumni/ae Gift Giving 
Behavior— are significant. Consistent with the PLS output, the results showed the effect of 
Capacity to Give on Alumni/ae Gift Giving Behavior of (F=42.172, P< 0,001) and Motivation to 
Give on Alumni Gift Giving Behavior of (F=26,041, P<0,001). This examination of the 
significance of the paths shows that the Capacity to Give and Motivation to Give paths are 
significant at the ,05 level. 

In summary, the results for the primary subsample show generally positive support for 
both the inner and outer models. Th^ inner model specifies two out of three ix)ssible paths 
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among the three latent variables, or 67% of the possible relationships among them. As noted 
above, it is the significance of the paths and the size of the loadings that are most important 
here and the fact that the inner model — the relationship of latent constructs— explains 73% of 
the variable covariance. This is considered good. It should, however, be noted that there was 
a residual latent variable covariance between Capacity to Give and Motivation to Give of 
(.146). This suggests that, technically, the model is some what misspecified. The substantial 
residual between these two latent variables shows that Capacity to Give and Motivation to 
Give are related in some way. Later in the chapter we vrill explore what the nature of this 
relationship might be. 

Results of the Structural Theoretical Model Estimation Using the Hold Out Subsample 

As with the prinnary subsample, the theoretical portion of the structural mo^.el was 
estimated for the hold out subsample prior to adding the drivers. The structural nxxiel results, 
as shown in Figure 43 and Table 4.3, reveal similar findings to those for the model for the 
primary subsample. All of the loadings are large and positive, supporting a sizable amount of 
valid variance in the measures. The measurement loadings are all greater than the path 
coefficients, which again supports the discriminant validity of the model. The communalities 
for the individual measures are high with the exception of Current Enrollment (.257). An 
examination of the covariances between the outer residuals and and the latent variables 
reveals most covariances near zero. (Calculation of (S-e)/S shows that the outer model explains 
59% of the variable covariance. In summary, the nieasurement portion of the model is also well 
supported. 



Figure 43. Structural Theoretical Model Estimation Using the Hold Out Subsample 




Again, Capacity to Give has a slightly greater effect on Alumni/ae Gift Giving 
Behavior (.284) than does Motivation to Give (.210) (Figure 43). The inner model, or structural 
model, reveals an r2 of .15 for Alumni/ae Gift Giving Behavior. Calculation of (S-©)/S shows 
that the inner model explains 60% of the variable covariance. This number, v/hile not as high 
as the primary sample, is high enough to suggest validation of the theoretical relationships 
between the latent constructs. 
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Table 43. Measurement Variable Results Using the Hold Out Subsample 





Loading 


Communal ity 


AVE 


CTG 






594 


Personil Income 




JSIO 




Household IncOTne 


JMS 


714 




Current Enrollment 


SC7 


757 




MTG 






.444 


Number Alumni/ ae Activities 


.731 


534 




General Attitude Toward UM 


588 


346 




Preparation for Life 


.678 


.459 




Preparation for Career 


.662 


.438 




AGGB(r2-.2S) 






.651 


Major Donor 


387 


345 




Gift Toul 


729 


531 




Number of Gifts 


.959 


.921 




Number Years Giving 


.899 


.808 





Using simple linear models and indices to represent the latent variables, an 
examination of the paths shows that the two paths specified by the model — Capacity to Give 
on Alumni/ae Gift Giving Behavior and Motivation to Give on Alumni/ae Gift Giving 
Behavior— are significant. Consistent with the PLS output, the results showed the effect of 
Capacity to Give on Alumni/ae Gift Giving Behavior of (F=16543, P< 0.001) and Motivation to 
Give on Alumni/ae Gift Giving Behavior of (F=6.760, P<0.001). This examination of the 
significance of the paths shows that they are significant at the .05 level. 

In summary, the results for the hold out subsample show generally positive support for 
both the inner and outer models. As noted above, it is the significance of the paths and size of 
the loadings that are most important here and the fact that the inner model (the relationship 
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of latent constructs) explains over half (60%) of the variable covariance. However, our model 
specifies 67% of the possible relationships among these three latent variables. In this model, 
then, we are specifying 67% of the relationships, but only explaining 60% of the variable 
covariance. This suggests that this model may be misspecified. In reviev/ing the residual 
latent variable covariance between Capacity to Give and Motivation to Give, we found a 
residual of (.178). This substantial residual between these two latent variables, as in ihe 
primary subsample, shows that Capacity to Give and Motivation to Give are related in some 
way. This was an interesting finding. The only two possible relationships that could exist are: 
(1) that a higher level of Motivation to Give results in making more money, or (2) an increase in 
Capacity to Give stimulates one's Motivation to Give. In reviewing these choices, it became 
clear that only one direction makes sense, the latter. That is, an increase in Capacity to Give 
stimulates one's Motivation to Give. Therefore, the data from these analyses of the primary 
and hold out subsamples strongly suggest the specification of the last path among these three 
latent variables. In other words, the data suggest that our theoretical model should also 
contain a path showing a mediating effect from Capacity to Give on Motivation to Give, in 
addition to the two direct effects of Capacity to Give and Motivation to Give on Alumni/ae 
Gift Giving Behavior. Later in the chapter we will add and test this additional theoretical 
relationship. In the next section we will discuss the results of the interaction models. 

Results of the Interaction Model 

In estimating the interaction model, it was necessary to construct an index from the 
measures of Capacity to Give and an index from the measures of Motivation to Give. This was 
accomplished through a weighted averaging procedure where the loadings of the measures for 
Capacity to Give and for Motivation to give were used to create a weighted index of each latent 
construct. A product was then taken of the Capacity to Give index and the Motivation to Give 
index. This produced the value for the interaction term in this model. Because the indicators 



for Capacity to Give and Motivation to Give v^ere mathematically treated in a formative way 
to generate their indices, the interaction model v^as sinrdlarly estimated v^ith formative 
indicators. Because the terms had been mathematically indexed or formed, it made conceptual 
sense to estimate the model in this fashion. 

Using the same primary subsample and hold out subsamples, PLS models were 
estimated adding the additional endogenous construct, the Interaction of Capacity to Give 
Index and Motivation to Give Index. 

In the primary subsample the results showed path coefficients between Capacity to 
Give and Alumni/ae Gift Giving Behavior of (.337), between Motivation to Give and 
Alumni/ae Gift Giving Behavior of (.316), and between Interaction of Capacity to Give Index 
and Motivation to Give Index of a disappointing (.014). This model estimation generated an 
value of (.262) on Alumni/ae Gift Giving Behavior, or it explained 26% of the variance in 
Alumni/ae Gift Giving Behavior. 

From the discussion immediately preceding this one, the structural theoretical model 
estimation using the primary subsample produced an of (.246) on Alumni/ae Gift Giving 
Behavior. In other words, the interaction model was able to account for only (.016) more 
variance than its main effects counterpart. 

A PLS model was also estimated for the hold out subsample. It showed path 
coefficients between Capacity to Give and Alumni/ae Gift Giving Behavior of (.270), between 
Motivation to Give and Alumni/ae Gift Giving Behavior of (.206), and between the Interaction 
of Capacity to Give Index and Motivation to Give Index of a minute (.028). This model 
estimation generated an value of (.159) on Alumni/ae Gift Giving Behavior, or it explained 
16% of Alumni/ae Gift Giving Behavior. 

In comparing the results of the interaction model estimate to the structural theoretical 
model estimate, using the hold out subsample, we learned that tne interaction model explains 
(.159) of variance in Alumni/ae gift Giving Behavior and the structural theoretical model 
explains (.146) of variance in Alumni/ae Gift Giving Behavior. Overall, then, the interaction 
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model was able to account for (.013) more variance in our hold out subsannple and only (.016) 
more variance in Alunmi/ae Gift Giving Behavior in the primary subsample. 

This result clearly suggests that the interaction term does not, as originally 
anticipated, provide additional explanatory power over and above the main effects of 
Capacity to Give and Motivation to Give on Alumni/ae Gift Giving Behavior. In examining 
the paths in the structural theoretical model estimation versus the interaction model 
estimation, it is clear that the interaction latent variable was not able to increase the 
explanatory power of the analysis by any meaningful margin. The conclusion that this 
researcher drew from this result was that the interaction model had to be rejected because it 
did not provide additional value to the analysis or predictive power to the model. This was a 
major finding of the research. After it was determined that the interaction model did not 
increase the explanatory power of the analysis, it was eliminated from further model 
estimations. 

Results of the Extended Model Estimation Using the Primary Subsample 

The primary benefit of presenting the extended model is to illustrate the effects of the 
concrete drivers on the latent variables. As before, evaluation of the outer — or measurement — 
model (see Figure 4.4 ) reveals that, because of the singularity of the concrete drivers, each of 
their 11 loadings are, by definition, (1.0). Loadings on the other 11 measurement variables, as 
in the previous structural models, are all large and positive, supporting a sizeable amount of 
valid variance in the measures. 

The extended model estimation, including the path coefficients and indicator loadings, 
is presented in Figure 4.4. It should be noted that the measurement loadings are all large and 
positive. The measurement loadings are all greater than the path coefficients, which supports 
the discriminant validity in the structural portion of the model. However, due to the influence 
of singularity in the concrete drivers, tho loadings on each, by definition, are (1.0). As a result, 
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the loadings are higher than each of their paths. As stated at the beginning of this section, 
the primary purpose of their inclusion is to show, from a more pragmatic perspective, their 
effect on the latent variables in the model. 




Figure 4«4* Results of the Extended Model Estimation Using the Primacy Subsample 




As predicted, results of path coefficients showed that Number of UM Degrees (.245) and 
Number of Non-UM Degrees (.111) had a positive effect on Capacity to Give. This makes 
conceptual sense in that the value of increased education should translate into increased 
earning f)ovsrer. Having a parent v^ho attended the University of Michigan (.089) and Marital 
Status (.099) also had positive influences on Capacity to Give. Being married, in many 
instances, nught yield a higher household income, and having a parent who received a good 
education (and, therefore, possessed reasonable earning power), might also logically influence 
Capacity to Give. 

The Number of Student Activities (.011), Number of Cliildren (.002), and Number of 
Children who Attended UM (.024) all had small to negligible effects on Capacity to Give. 

The Number of Years at UM (-.259), Spouse Attended UM (-.060), Sex (-329), and Age 
(-.082) all had negative effects on Capacity to Give. The Number of Years at UM appears to 
have had a negative effect on Capacity to Give, perhaps because years in school represent lost 
earnings. Spouse Attended UM was not a highly stable indicator, so strong conclusions either 
way are not meaningful. The Sex measurement variable had a large negative effect on 
Capacity to Give. In this study, this may be due to the gender bias in the gift reporting system 
that was in place at the time these data were collected. The large negative path is also due to 
a greater number of male donors in the study sample. 

With regard to Motivation to Give results, the Number of Student Activities (.279) had 
a large positive effect on Motivation to Give, followed by Number of Children who Attended 
UM (.169), anu Number of Degrees from UM (.152), as was expected. 

The Number of Non-UM Degrees (.001), Parent Attended UM ( .031), and Number of 
Children (.033) all had small to negligible effects on Motivation to Give. 

The Number of Years at UM (-.128) had a negative effect on Motivation to Give. It 
appears that, similar to the influence this measure had on Capacity to Give, the length of time 
required to earn a degree nrtay be seen as too long by graduates. Sex (-.055), Age (-.004), Marital 



Status (-.047) and Spouse Attended UM (-.008) all had negligible negaHve effects on 
Motivation to Give. 

The extended model results show an of .24 for Capacity to Give, an r2 of .15 for 
Motivation to Give and an of .24 for Alumni/ae Gift Giving Behavior. 

Results of the Extended Model Estimation Using the Hold Out Subsample 

As stated at the beginning of this section, the primary purpose of the inclusion of the 
extended model results is to show the pragmaHc effect of the concrete drivers on the latent 
variables in the model. As before, evaluation of the outer— or measurement— model (see Figure 
4.5) reveals that, because of the singularity of the concrete drivers, each of the 11 loadings are, 
by definition, (1.0). Loadings on the other 11 measurement variables, as in the previous 
structural models, are all large and positive, supporting a sizeable amount of valid variance in 
the measures. 

The extended model estimaHon, including the path coefficients and indicator loadings, 
is presented in Figure 4.5. It should be noted that the measurement loadings are all large and 
positive. The measurement loadings are all greater than the path coefficients, supporting the 
discriminant validity in the structural portion of the model. However, due to the influence of 
singularity in the concrete drivers, the loadings on each, by definiHon, are (1.0). As a result, 
the loadings are higher than each of their paths. 



Figure 4.5. Results of the Extended Model Estimation Using the Hold Out Subsample 




As predicted, the results of path coefficients showed that Number of UM Degrees (305) 
and Number of Non-UM Degrees (.124) had a positive effect on Capacity to Give. As 
mentioned, it seen\s logical that the value of increased education should translate into 
increased earning power. Having a parent who attended the University of Michigan (,035) and 
being married (.079) also had positive influences on Capacity to Give. In many instances, being 
married might yield a higher household income and having a parent who received a good 
education (and, therefore, had reasonable earning power) might also influence Capacity to 
Give. 

The Number of Student Activities (.053), Spouse Attended UM (.041), and Number of 
Children who Attended UM, (.041) all had small to negligible effects on Capacity to Give. The 
Number of Years at UM (-,306), Nuinber of Children (-.095), Sex (-.380), and Age (-.166) all 
had negative effects on Capacity to Give. The Number of Years at UM appears to have had a 
negative effect on Capacity to Give, perhaps because years in school represent lost earnings. As 
previously reported in the prior subsample, the Sex measurement variable had a large negative 
effect on Capacity to Give. In this study, this may be due to the gender bias in the gift crediting 
system that was in place at the time these data were collected. The large negative path is also 
due to a greater number of male donors in the study sample. Spouse Attended UM was not a 
highly stable indicator, so strong conclusions, as in the primary subsample, are not meaningful. 

With regard to Motivation to Give results, the Number of Student Activities (.286) had 
a large positive effect on Motivation to Give, followed by Number of Children who Attended 
UM (.174) and Number of Degrees from UM (.126), as was expected. 

The Number of Non-UM Degrees (.018), Spouse Attended UM (.030), Parent Attended 
UM (.033), Number of Children (.025), Age (.086) and Marital Status (.058) all had small to 
negligible effects on Motivation to Give. 

The Number of Years at UIvl (-.100) had a negative effect on Motivation to Give. It 
appears that, similar to the influence this measure had on Capacity to Give, the length of time 
required to earn a degree may be seen as too long by graduates. The Sex n^easurement variable 
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(-.113) also had a negative effect on Motivation to Give. As reported earlier, this is an artifact 
of the gender bias in the gift crediting system and the oversampling of male donors in the study. 

The extended model results of the hold out sample show an of (.27) for Capacity to 
Give, r2 of (.14) for Motivation to Give and of (.15) for Alunnni/ ae Gift Giving Behavior. 
These results are slightly higher on (2ai>acity to Give but lower on Motivation to Give and 
Alumrd/ae Gift Giving Behavior when compared to the prinnary subsample. 

Due to the effects of singularity of the concrete drivers in this model, the fit statistics 
would be misleading. Therefore, they are not provided as an estimate of model fit. However, 
from a practical standpoint, the addition of the drivers to the model provides some interesting 
insight into how a change in one of the drivers translates into a change in Alumni/ae Gift 
Giving Behavior. Additional details and examples of this xvhat if analysis capability will be 
included in the following chapter. 

Consistenof Across Samples 

To illustrate the consistency of the data from the 1% sample to the subsample level the 
following tables are presented. Table 4.4 is the comparison of path coefficients across the four 
samples— primary 1% sample (N=l,064), primary subsample (N=511), 1% hold out sample 
(N=l,017), and hold out subsample (N=459). This is followed by Table 45, a correlation matrix 
of the path coefficients across the four samples that gives a Pearson r to show the level of 
correlation (i.e., consistency) among the four samples. Table 4.6 is a comparison of loadings for 
the measurement variables across the four samples. This is followed by Table 4.7, a correlation 
matrix of the measurement variable loadings across the four samples that gives a Pearson r to 
show the level of correlation (i.e., consistency). 
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Table 4A A Comparison of Path Coefficients Across Samples 





PHmaiv Samol^ 


Hold Out Sample 


Prloiaiy Subsampte 
(N«511) 


Hold Out Subsample 
(N-459) 


1. CTG— AGG3 


(319) 


C297) 


0341) 


0296) 


2. MTG— AGGB 


(274) 


C196) 


0298) 


0197) 


Ai-<rrG 










3. Number of UM Degrees 


(263) 


(277) 


0245) 


0305) 


4. Number of Years at UM 


(-255) 


(-284) 


(-.259) 


(-.306) 


5. Number of Non-UM Degrees 


(.090) 


(.079) 


0001) 


0124) 


AI-MTG 










6. Number of UM Degrees 


(.087) 


(.072) 


(.152) 


0126) 


7. Number of Years at UM 


(-.074) 


(-.103) 


(-.128) 


(-.100) 


8. Number of Non-UM Degrees 


(.017) 


(.020) 


Clll) 


0124) 












9. Number of Student Activities 


(.042) 


(.024) 


(.001) 


0053) 


10. Child Attended UM 


(.034) 


(.081) 


0024) 


0041) 


It. Parent AHended UM 


(.076) 


(.042) 


0089) 


0035) 


IZ Spouse Attended UM 


(-.083) 


(.066) 


(-.060) 


0041) 


SI-MTG 










13. Niunbcr of Student Activities 


(283) 


(252) 


0279) 


0286) 


14. Child Attended UM 


C107) 


(.115) 


0169) 


0174) 


15. Parent Attended UM 


coil) 


(.054) 


0031) 


0033) 


16. Spouse Attended UM 


(-.006) 


(.079) 


(-.008) 


0030) 


Demographics— CTG 










17. Sex 


(-305) 


(-362) 


(-.329) 


(-380) 


18. Age 


(-.079) 


(-.110) 


(-.082) 


(-.166) 


19. Marital Status 


(.118) 


(.118) 


0099) 


0079) 


20. Number of Children 


C045) 


(-.029) 


0002) 


(-.095) 


Demozraphics— MTG 










21. Sex 


(-.057) 


(-.100) 


(-.055) 


(-.113) 


22. Age 


(-.014) 


(.010) 


(-.004) 


0086) 


23. Marital Status 


(.011) 


(.014) 


0O47) 


(.058) 


2i Number of Children 


(-.033) 


(-.009) 


0033) 


(.025) 
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Tabic 4.5. A Correlation Matrix of Path Coefficients Across Samples 





Primary 
Sample 


Hold Oat 
Sample 


Primal/ 
Sabcample 
<N«S1D 


Hold Out 
Subsampte 
<N»459) 


Primary 
SampU 


1,000 








Hold Out 
Stmpit 


0.947 


1.000 






Priinaiy 


0.966 


0.935 


1.000 




Subsjtnple 


0.921 


0.967 


0.935 


1.000 



Tabic 4,6, A Comparison of Measurement Variable Loadings Across Samples 





Primaiy 
Sample 


Hold Out 
Sample 
(N«1^17) 


Primary 
Subsampie 
(N«5n) 


Hold Out 
Subsampie 
(N-459) 


1. Annual Personal 
Income 


.935 


.945 


.936 


.934 


2. Annual 

Household Income 


.830 


.777 


.837 


.770 


3. Current 
HnzoUnwnt 


.466 


.482 


.445 


520 


4. Niunberof 
Alumni/ae 
Activities 


.728 


.789 


.765 




5. General Attitude 
Toward U.M. 


.662 


.630 


.656 


.633 


6. Preparation for 
Life 


.688 


.660 


.629 


599 


7. Preparation for 
Career 


540 


.480 


359 


.443 


8. Major 
Donor 


.646 


.600 


.682 


583 


9. Gift 
Total 


.467 


J582 


796 


.726 


10. Number 
of Gifts 


.892 


.922 


.867 


.961 


11. Number of 
Years Giving 


.861 


.888 


.869 


.901 
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Table 4«7« A Correlation Matrix of Loadings Aaoss Samples 





Primary 
Sample 


Hold Out 
Sample 
(N«l/)17) 


Primaxy 
Subsample 
(N-511) 


Hold Out 
Sul>$ample 
(N-459) 


Prim»ry 
Sample 


1.000 








HoM Out 
Sample 


0.948 


1.000 






Primaty 
Subcample 


0.792 


0.884 


1.000 




Hold Out 
Snbsample 


0.811 


0.9SO 


0.911 


1.000 



Results of the Revised Structural Theoretical Model on the Primary Subsample 

The results of the theoretical models presented earlier in this chapter showed that 
there was a substantial residual covariance that existed between Capacity to Give and 
Motivation to Give after the models were estimated. The residuals suggested that a 
relationsWp exists between these two latent constructs that the prior theoretical models had 
not specified — this was the path between Capacity to Give and Motivation to Give. Our 
initial hypothesis that the interaction of these two constructs would combine to allow one 
latent variable to unlock the power of the other to explain Alumni/ae Gift Giving Behavior 
was not supported by the data. Therefore, the interaction relationship between these two 
latent variables had to be rejected. 

The only other possible relationship that could be at work between these two constructs 
was a mediating effects relationship such that one of the constructs had an indirect effect on 
Alumni/ae Gift Giving Behavior, in addition to its direct effect. The two possible mediating 
relationships that could exist are: (1) that a higher level of Motivation to Give results in 
making more money, or (2) an increase in Capacity to Give stimulates one's Motivation to Give. 
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In reviewing these two options it becomes clear that only one direction makes sense, the latter. 
That is^ an increase in Capacity to Give stimulates one's Motivation to Give. The data from 
these analyses of the primary and hold subsamples, therefore, strongly suggest the 
specification of the last path among these three latent variables. In other words, our 
theoretical model should also contain a path showing a mediating effect from Capacity to Give 
on Motivation to Give in addition to the two main effects of Capacity to Give and Motivation to 
Give on Alunmi/ae Gift Giving Behavior. Our revised structural theoretical model, then, 
specifies this additional path between Capacity to Give and Motivation to Give as a 
mediating effect (indirect effect) of Capacity to Give on Motivation to Give such that when 
one's Capacity to Give increases, this stimulates one's Motivation to Give (see Figure 4.6). 



Figure 4.6. Revised Structural Theoretical Model Estimaticn 
Using the Primary Subsample 




Results of the revised structural theoretical model estimation using the primary 
subsample show that all of the measurement variable loadings are large and positive, again 
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supporting a sizable amount of valid variance in the measures. The measurement loadings are 
all greater than the path coefficients, supporting the discrinunant validity of the model. The 
communalities for the individual measures are high for all the measures with the exception of 
Current Enrollment (.103). Calculation of the (S-e)/S shows that the outer model explains 60% 
of the variable covariance. Like the prior theoretical model, these results indicate the 
measurement portion of the model is well supported. 

As in the prior theoretical model. Capacity to Give has a slightly greater effect on 
Alumni/ae Gift Giving Behavior (.342) than does Motivation to Give (.296). The inner model, 
or structural model, reveals an of (.239) for Alumni/ae Gift Giving Behavior. Calculation of 
the (S-6)/S for the inner model is no longer meaningful in that 100% of the covariance is 
explained because all possible relationships among the tliree variables have been specified. 

As in the structural theoretical models presented earlier in the chapter, simple linear 
models were used to exanune the significance of the paths in the model. An examination of the 
paths shows that the three paths specified by the model — Capacity to Give on Alumni/ae Gift 
Giving Behavior, Motivation to Give on Alumni/ae Gift Giving Behavior, and Capacity to 
Give on Motivation to Give— are all significant at the .05 level. The results shewed the 
significance of Capacity to Give on Alunmi/ae Gift Giving Behavior of (F=42.172, P< 0.001), 
Motivation to Give on Alunmi Gift Giving Behavior of (F=26.041, P<0.001), and the 
significance of Capacity to Give on Motivation to Give of (F=10.131, P<.01). 

Results of the Revised Structural Theoretical Model on the Hold Out Subsample 

Results of the revised structural theoretical model estimation show that all of the 
measurement variable loadings are large and positive, again supporting a sizable amount of 
valid variance in the measures (see Figure 4.7). The measurement loadings are all greater than 
the path coefficients, supporting the discriminant validity of the model. The communalities 
for the individual measures are high for all the measures with the exception of Current 
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Enrollment (.238). Calculation of the (S'e)/S shows that the outer model explains 60% of the 
variable covariance. Like the primary subsample just presented and the prior theoretical 
models, these results indicate the measurement portion of the model is well supported. 



Figure 4*7. Revised Structural Theoretical Model Estimation Using the Hold Out Subsample 
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As in the primary subsample. Capacity to Give has a slightly greater effect on 
Alumni/ae Gift Giving Behavior (.287) than does Motivation to Give (.203). The inner model, 
or structural model, reveals an of (.145) for Alumni/ae Gift Giving Behavior. Calculation of 
the (S-6)/S for the inner model is no longer meaningful in that 100% of the covariance is 
explained because all possible relationships among the three variables have been specified. 

As in the models presented earlier, simple linear models were used to calculate the 
significance of paths in the models. An examination of the paths shows that the three paths 
specified by the model— Capacity to Give on Alumni/ae Gift Giving Behavior, Motivation to 
Give on Alumni/ae Gift Giving Behavior, and Capacity to Give on Motivation to Give— are all 
significant at the .05 level. The results showed the significance of Capacity to Give on 
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Alumni/ae Gift Giving Behavior of (F=16.543, P< 0.001) and Motivation to Give on Alumni Gift 
Giving Behavior of (F=6760, P<0.001), and the significance of Capacity to Give on Motivation 
to Give of (F=10.257, P< .001). 

In sununary, the results of the revised theoretical n\odel support the hypothesis that a 
relationship between Capacity to Give and Motivation to Give does exist. It is not an 
interaction effect as originally hypothesized, but a mediating effect which is quite different. 
This revised theoretical model does not specify that there must be some level of Capacity to 
Give and Motivation to Give in order for one to unlock the power of the other. Rather, it 
indicates that Capacity to Give both stimulates Motivation to Give as an indirect effect on 
Alumni/ae Gift Giving Behavior and has a direct effect on Alumni/ae Gift Giving Behavior. 
This is another important theoretical finding of this study. 

The revised theoretical models were estimated on the four samples of the study, 
primary sample {N=l,064), hold out sample (N=l,017), primary subsample (N=511), and hold 
out subsample (N=459). As was the case in the prior model estimations reported in the 
Consistency Across Samples section, the results of these model estimations were also consistent 
across these four samples. 



Discussion of Overall Results 
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Overall, analyses showed strong similarities in results across samples (see Table 4.4 
and Table 4.6). The strong fit of inner models, along with the significance, size and direction of 
paths, suggests that Capacity to Give and Motivation to Give do indeed have an effect on 
Alumni/ae Gift Giving Behavior. The amount of variance explained in the interaction models 
compared to the main effects models did not support the contention that the Interaction of 
Capacity to Give and Motivation to Give would produce a substantially greater understanding 
cf why alumni/ae n\ake financial contributions to their alma maters. Results of the revised 
structural theoretical models did show that a relationship between Capacily to Give and 
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Motivation to Give does exist— not as an interaction effect, rather, as a mediating effect. This 
relationship is such that an increase in Capacity to Give stimulates Motivation to Give as a 
mediating (or indirect) effect on Alumni/ae Gift Giving Behavior in addition to having a direct 
effect on Alumni/ae Gift Giving Behavior. These were two of the important theoretical 
findings of this study. 

The remainder of this chapter will provide a discussion of the results from the analyses 
detailed earlier in the chapter. The discussion will first address evaluation of model fit and 
then look at the results in terms of the hypotheses. The discussion will proceed by comparing 
and contrasting the results from the models for the primary subsample and the hold out 
subsample. Finally, a summary of findings will be presented. An overall summary, 
implications, and reconurendations for future research will be provided in the next chapter. 

As stated previously, based on the results of interaction model estimates, there is no 
support for the theoretical contention that the interaction of this study's two main endogenous 
variables. Capacity to Give and Motivation to Give, produces greater explanatory power for 
why alumni/ae make financial contributions to their alma maters. Model fit statistics (S-e)/S 
for the structural theoretical models of this study do, however, paint a very encouraging picture 
for an exploratory study of this nature. These fit statistics are reasonably robust across the two 
samples. The results for the inner models (73% for the primary sample and 60% for the hold out 
sample) show support for the hypothesized relationships between the latent constructs. The 
outer model results (S-e)/S (60% for the primary sample and 59% for the hold out sample) 
show reasonably good measurement of the study's constructs. These fit statistics must also be 
evaluated in conjunction with the sign and significance which may or may not support specific 
hypotheses. 
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Tablets* Summajy of Hypothesis Testing 



HypothcsU 
(Expected Relationship) 


Main Effects Model 
Prlmaiy Subsample 


Mala EffecU Model 
Hold Out Subsample 


HI: CrG~-AGGB(+) 


Accept* 


Accept* 


lU: MTG— AGGB(+) 


Accept* 


Accept* 


H3: CTG X MTG— AGGB (+) 


Reject 


Reject 


H4: AI— CTG (+) 


No Result 


No Result 


H5: AI— J^G (+) 


No Result 


No Result 


H6: SI— CTG (+) 


No Result 


No Result 


H7: SI— MTG(+) 


No Result 


No Result 



* Path was significant at p<.05 



Hypothesis 1 

The results for Hypothesis 1 (predicting a positive Capacity to Give — Alumni/ae Gift 
Giving Behavior relationship) show strongly similar findings across the two samples. In each 
model ihe path is significant and is in the expected direction. In the primary subsample the 
path is (.341) and in the hold out subsample the path is (.296). This finding supports our 
contention that Capacity to Give would have a strong positive effect on Alumni/ae Gift Giving 
Behavior. 

Hypothesis 2 

The results for Hypothesis 2 (predicting a positive Motivation to Give — Alumni/ae 
Gift Giving Behavior relationship) show that, like Hypothesis 1, there is a strong positive 
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relationship between the tVN o constructs. The results show similarity between the two samples. 
In each model the path is significant and in the expected direction. In the primary subsample 
the path is (.298) and in the hold out subsample the path is (.197). The effect of Motivation to 
Give, while similar in both models, appears to be somewhat stronger in the primary subsample 
than in the hold out subsample. 



Hypothesis 3 



The results of Hypothesis 3 (predicting a positive Interaction of Capacity to Give Index 
and Motivation to Give Index — Alumni/ae Gift Giving Behavior relationship) show we reject 
this hypothesis in both samples due to a lack of significance in its paths and to the lack of 
explanatory fX)wer it added to the model. Results of the interaction model suggested there was 
a positive relationship between the Interaction construct and Alunu\i/ae Gift Giving Behavior, 
but the size of the relationship was so small that it was insignificant. This model and 
hypothesis were, therefore, rejected. 



Hypothesis 4 
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Hypothesis 4 (predicting a positive Academic Integration — Capacity to Give 
relationship) showed no result in either sample. It was not possible to test this hypothesis 
because measures of the Academic Integration construct did not correlate well enough to form a 
single identifiable construct. Thus, Academic Integration, as it was proposed in this study does 
not exist. 

While it is not possible to show the relationship of an Academic Integration construct 
on Capacity to Give from a theoretical standpoint, it is possible to show from a practical 
standpoint how the concrete drivers that would have made up this latent variable affected 
Capacity to Give. In both our primary subsample and our hold out subsample. Number of UM 



Degrees had a positive effect on Capacity to Give, (.245) and (.305) respectively. Number of 
Non-UM Degrees also had a positive effect on Capacity to Give in both samples, (.111) and 
(.124). Both of these indicators suggest that the more education an individual has the higher 
their earning potential is likely to be. 

The third indicator. Number of Years at UM, had a substantial relationship to 
Capacity to Give, but not in the expected direction. In both samples Number of Years at UM 
had a negative effect on Capacity to Give, (-.259) in the primary subsampJe and (-.306) in the 
hold out subsample. This might suggest that v/hile more education has a positive impact on 
earning potential, the length of time in school has a negative impact due to loss of earnings 
during the educational process. 

Hypothesis 5 

Hypothesis 5 (predicting a positive Academic Integration — Motivation to Give 
relationship) showed no result in either sample. It was not possible to test this hypothesis 
because measures of the Academic Integration construct did not correlate well enough to form a 
single identifiable construct. Thus, as is the case in Hypothesis 4, Academic Integration, as it 
was proposed in this study, does not exist. 

Practical implications of the relationships of concrete drivers that would have Liade 
up the Acadenuc Integration latent variable show that Number of UM Degrees had a positive 
effect on Motivation to Give, (.152) and (.126). This would suggest that the more degrees earned 
from an institution the higher one's Motivation to Give is likely to be. This makes conceptual 
sense from a customer satisfaction standpoint. One is more likely to make repeat purchases of a 
product or service if satisfied with the original purchase. 

The Number of Non-UM Degrees produced an inconclusive result across the two samples. 
In the primary subsample it had a small positive effect on Motivation to Give (.001) and in the 




hold out subsample it had a small negative effect (-.018), Because of this inconclusive result it 
is difficult to speculate on what effect this driver has on Motivation to Give. 

The Number of Years at UM produced consistent results across the two samples, but not 
in the expected direction. Number of Years at UM had a negative effect on Motivation to Give 
in both samples, (-.128) and (-.100). From a practical standpoint this might suggest that 
university curriculum planners should review degree requirements and the length of time to earn 
a degree to see if the time requirements are reasonable and appropriate. 

Hypothesis 6 

Hypothesis 6 (predicting a positive Social Integration — Capacity to Give 
relationship) showed no result in either sample. It was not possible to test this hypothesis 
because measures of the Social Integration construct did not correlate well enough to form a 
single identifiable construct. Thus, Social Integration, as it was proposed in this study, does not 
exist. 

Practical implications of the relationships of concrete drivers that would have made 
up the Social Integration latent variable show that Number of Student Activities (.001) (.053), 
Number of Children who Attended UM (.024) (.041), and Parent Attended UM (.089) (.035) all 
had a sn\all positive effect on Capacity to Give across both samples. In general, these 
indicators do not appear to have a strong influence on Capacity to Give. The only one of the 
three drivers that appears to have much of an effect is Parent Attended UM. One might 
conclude that if a parent attended the university the parent would have received a quality 
education and, thus, be able to earn a good income. 

The fourth indicator that would have been associated with the Social Integration 
construct. Spouse Attended UM, appears to show inconsistent results across the two samples. In 
the primary subsample it has a negative effect on Capacity to Give (-.060) and a positive effect 
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on Capacity to Give in the hold out subsample (.041). The instability of this driver suggests 
that it provides an unreliable foundation on which to base any implications. 

Hypothesis 7 

Hypothesis 7 (predicting a positive Social Integration — Motivation to Give 
relationship) showed no result in either sample. It was not possible to test this hypothesis 
because measures of the Social Integration construct did not correlate well enough to form a 
single identifiable construct. Thus, Social Integration, as it was proposed in this study, does not 
exist. 

Practical implications of the concrete drivers that would have made up the Social 
Integration construct indicate that Number of Student Activities had a large positive effect on 
Motivation to Give across both samples, (.279) and (.286). This would suggest that the more 
extracurricular activities that one participates in the higher their Motivation to Give. An 
obvious implication of this would be that institutions should encourage students to get involved 
in extracurricular activities as a way to inaease their long-term Motivation to Give. 

The Number of Children who Attended UM and Parent Attended UM both appear to 
have a positive effect on Motivation to Give across the two samples, (.169) (.174) and (.031) 
(.033) respectively. These findings suggest the importance of generational attendance as an 
influence on Motivation to Give. Clearly, having children who also attend the university has 
a strong positive effect on Motivation to Give. This finding provides support for a parent's 
giving program. It also suggests that alumni/ae should be encouraged to have their children 
consider the University of Michigan among their college choices. Parental attendance also 
appears to have a small positive effect on Motivation to Give. 

Spouse Attended UM, as in Hypothesis 6, produced inconsistent results across the two 
samples. In the primary subsample, spousal attendance had a small negative effect on 
Motivation to Give (-.008), and in the hold out subsample it had a small positive effect on 
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Motivation to Give (.030). This finding suggests that this driver is unstable and does not 
provide an adequate foundation upon which to base any implications. 

Effects of Demographic Drivers on Capacity to Give 

While there were no hypotheses that specifically addressed the impact of 
demographic indicators on Capacity to Give, four traditionally important demographic 
indicators were added to the estimation of the extended PLS model to determine what effect, if 
any, they would have on Capacity to Give and Motivation to Give. These included: Sex, Age, 
Marital Status, and Number of Children. 

Sex and Age both appeared to have a negative effect on Capacity to Give across both 
samples, (-.329) (-.380) and (-.082) (-.116) respectively. Of the two indicators. Sex had a 
particularly large negative effect on Capacity to Give. However, the gender bias in the 
University's gift crediting system during the period these data were collected prevents this 
from presenting a valid indication of the impact of Sex on Capacity to Give. Age also appeared 
to have a smaller negative effect on Capacity to Give. The implication would be that alumnae 
do not have the same level of Capacity to Give as their alumni counterparts. This may or may 
not be true, but these data do not provide a reliable basis on which to make that type of 
determination. The other implication would be that younger alumni/ ae do not have the 
Capacity to Give that older alumni/ae have. This would support conventional wisdom among 
researchers and fund raisers alike. 

Marital Status appeared to have a small positive effect across both samples, (.099) 
(.079). This would suggest that being married would potentially increase the household income 
from which an alumnus /a could draw to make a financial contribution. 

The last demographic indicator. Number of Children, proved to be an unstable 
indicator. In the primary subsample it had a small positive effect on Capacity to Give (.002), 
and in the hold out subsample it had a small negative effect (-.095). The inconsistency of these 
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results suggests these data do not provide a basis upon which to draw any implications 
regarding the effect of the Number of Qiildren on Capacity to Give. 

Effects of Demographic Drivers on Motivation to Give 

Sex appears to have a negative effect on Motivation to Give across both samples of our 
study. Sex has a negative effect on Motivation to Give in our primary subsample (-.055) and a 
negative effect in the hold out subsample (-.113). Again, due to the gender bias in the gift 
crediting system that was in place at the time these data were collected, these data do not 
provide a basis upon which to develop any practical or theoretical implications. 

The effect of both Age and Marital Status on Motivation to Give produced inconsistent 
results. In the primary subsample Age had a small negative effect (-.(X)4) on Motivation to 
Give. In the hold out subsample Age had a small positive effect on Motivation to Give (.086). 
In the primary subsample Marital Status had a small negative effect on Motivation to Give 
(-.047), and in the hold out subsample Marital Status had a small positive effect on Motivation 
to Give (.058). Like the Sex indicator mentioned previously, these data do not provide a basis 
upon which to develop any practical or theoretical implication of Age or Marital Status on 
Motivation to Give. 

Lastly, the Number of Children appears to have a small positive affect on Motivation 
to Give across the two samples, (.033) and (.025). The lack of stability of this indicator on 
Capacity to Give also makes these findings somewhat suspect. Due to the instability of this 
driver on Capacity to Give, these data do not provide a basis on which to develop any practical 
or theoretical implication of the Number of Children on Motivation to Give. 
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Results of the Model Within the Model Analysis 



In discussions with faculty members of this study dissertation committee, substantial 
interest and discussion developed around the possibility that the measurement variables 
selected to represent the ultimate endogenous construct. Alumni/ ae Gift Giving Behavior, 
might, in themselves, be representative of a model of alumni/ae giving. It should be noted that 
this "model within the model analysis" is at a different level of analysis (or abstraction) than 
the previous models in which we operationalized the latent variable Alumni/ae Gift Giving 
Behavior, (i.e., it is more concrete). The concept behind this analysis is that at one theoretical 
level we use all these indicators to measure Alumni/ae Gift Giving Behavior. But at a more 
concrete level there may be a model within this model. To test this hypothesis, the following 
conceptual model was developed. 

Figure 4^ Conceptual Model of the Model Within the Model 
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The concept being explored in this structural model is that the Number of Gifts in Prior 
Years and Number of Years Making Gifts combine to form a latent construct called Giving 
Activity. Giving Activity leads to a latent construct called Gift Total. Gift Total then leads to 
the latent construct called Major Donor Status. Major Donor Status then leads to UM being 
placed in the alun\nus/a*s will. This model was estimated using both the primary subsample 
and the hold out subsample. 

The primary subsample results showed that the path coefficients were large and 
positive throughout the model. The path coefficient (direct effects) of Giving Activity on Gift 




Total was (.467), the path coefficient of Gift Total on Major Donor Status was (.757), and the 
path coefficient of Major Donor Status on UM in Will was (.325). Analysis of the Squared 
Multiple Correlations of the latent variables showed that Gift Total had an of (^2), Major 
Donor Status had an of (.57), and UM in Will had an of (.11). The loadings showed that 
Number of Gifts and Number of Years Giving loaded highly on Giving Activity, (.983) and 
(.981) respectively. The structural model fit statistics indicate that the inner model explains 
87% of the variable covariance. These results suggest that the model fits quite well. However, 
it is also true to some extent that the model illustrates what might be deemed as "definitional 
truths" about alumni/ae giving activity. The results are nonetheless interesting and are 
presented in Figure 4.9, 



Figxire 4.9 Results of the Model Within the Model Estimation 
Using the Primary Subsample 




Results of the hold out subsample were consistent with those in the primary subsample, 
to a point. Like the primary subsample, the path coefficients were all large and positive. 
Giving Activity on Gift Total had a path coefficient of (.500), Gift Total on Major Donor Status 
had a path of (.775), and Major Donor Status on UM in Will had a path of (-.019). The result of 
this last path between Major Donor Status and UM in Will is where the model did not hold up 
in the second sample. This result suggested that this relationship may exist, but the number of 
donors who had put the University of Michigan in their wills was simply too small to support 
the complete conceptualization. The R^ in Gift Total was (.25) and the R^ in Major Donor 
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Status was (.60). These findings were quite consistent with the primary subsample. The 
loadings on Giving Activity were also large and positive. The inner model fit statistics 
indicate that the model explains 90% of the variable covariance. These results confirm the 
hypothesis that there was a model opersilug within our Alumni/ae Gift Giving Behavior 
latent variable. This may be an avenue worthy of more substantial exploration in future 
research. 



Figure 4*10 Results of the Model Within the Model Estimation 
Using the Hold Out Subsample 




Summaiy 

This chapter has presented a description of the sample, a discussion of the Partial 
Least Squares method of analysis, estimation results from five different sets of PLS models, and 
results of the study hypotheses. 

Results of the structural theoretical model showed that Capacity to Give had a 
slightly greater effect on Alunnni/ae Gift Giving Behavior than did Motivation to Give. The 
squared multiple correlations showed that these two latent variables accounted for or 
explained 25% of the variance in Alumni/ae Gift Giving Behavior. A substantial inner model 
residual was found for the unspecified path between Capacity to Give and Motivation to Give 
in this model. This residual suggested that these two latent variables were related. 

Results of the interaction model showed that the addition of the Interaction of 
Capacity to Give Index and Motivation to Give Index latent variable only marginally 
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inaeased the amount of variance explained in Alunmi/ae Gift Giving Behavior. Based on the 
insignificant amount of additional explanatory power this term added over and above the main 
effects of Capacity to Give alone and Motivation to Give, alone, the interaction model was 
rejected. 

Results of an extended model were presented to show the effect that the measures that 
would have made up the two latent variables. Academic Integration and Social Integration, 
would have in the model. Because these two latent variables did not form (suggesting that 
they do not exist in these data) the measurement variables were included in the extended 
model as concrete drivers of Alumni/ae Gift Giving Behavior to illustrate their effect on the 
models endogenous constructs. 

Results of a revised structural theoretical model were also presented. After the 
interaction model had been rejected and the original structural theoretical model found a 
relationship between Capacity to Give and Motivation to Give that had not been specified, 
this model was estimated. The revised structural theoretical model was estimated to see if 
there was a mediating or indirect effect of Capacity to Give on Alumni/ae Gift Giving 
Behavior through Motivation to Give, in addition to the main effects of Capacity to Give and 
Motivation to Give on Alumni/ae Gift Giving Behavior. These data suggested that this was, in 
fact, the case. 

Lastly, a model was estinuted to test whether the measures that made up the 
Alumni/ ae Gift Giving Behavior latent variable might in and of themselves constitute a model 
of alumni/ae giving. A conceptual model was developed and estimated to test the effect of the 
four measures of Alumni/ae Gift Giving Behavior on the decision of an alumnus /a placing the 
University in their will. The results of the primary subsample suggested that this might, in 
fact, be the case. However, this finding was not confirmed in the model estimation of the hold 
out subsample. 

Collectively, then, these findings suggested that the main effects of Capacity to Give 
and Motivation to Give are effective constructs in predicting or explaining Alumni/ae Gift 
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Giving Behavior. The interaction model results suggest that the nature of the relationship 
between Capacity to Give and Motivation to Give was not an interaction or moderating 
relationship as had been hypothesized. That is, one latent variable is not a necessary 
condition for the other. The revised structural theoretical model results suggested that in 
addition to the main effects of Capacity to Give and Motivation to Give on Alumni/ae Gift 
Giving Behavior, there also exists a mediating or indirect effect of Capacity to Give on 
Alumni/ae Gift Giving Behavior through Motivation to Give. 

Results of the hypothesis testing, then, showed that the hypotheses that Capacity to 
Give and Motivation to Give will each have a positive effect on Alumni/ae Gift Giving 
Behavior were accepted. The hypothesis that the interaction term would have a positive 
effect on Alumni/ae Gift Giving Behavior was rejected due to the insignificant result of the 
interaction model. And, lastly, the four hypotheses that would have tested the effect of 
Academic Integration and Social Integration in the model were not tested because these two 
latent variables did not form. 

Chapter 5 will present a summary, implications, and recommendations for future 
research. 
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CHAPTER V 
SUMMARY, IMPUCATIONS, AND 
RECOMMENDATIONS FOR FUTURE RESEARCH 



This chapter will present a summary of the dissertation and results, suggest theoretical 
and practical implications for the findings, discuss the strengths and weaknesses of the 
research, present recommendations for future research, and present a speculative perspective on 
building effective alumni/ae fund raising programs. 

Siunmaiy 

This dissertation expands both the theoretical and empirical study of alumni/ae fund 
raising by studying gift giving behavior in the context of an original research design. A nKxlel 
was developed which expands on traditional approaches to alumni research using simple 
linear models to the development of an interactive structural equation model using a Partial 
Least Squares (PLS) analysis. PLS, often referred to as a second generation multivariate 
analysis technique, has the capability to analyze multiple predictor variables, unobservable 
theoretical variables and errors in measurement, and has extensive power to unite theory and 
statistical analysis. The application of second generation multivariate analysis methods 
(structural equation models in particular) is becoming increasingly popular in many areas of 
social science research. However, this study appears to be the first to apply a Partial Least 
Squares analysis to the study of alumni/ae gift giving behavior. 

The sample for this study consisted of 110,010 respondents to a 1986 University of 
Michigan Alumni Census questionnaire. This figure represented a 44% response rate to a 
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mailing to 250,000 alumni. Two 1% random samples were drawn from the 110,010 respondents to 
produce a primary sample of 1,064 and a hold out sample of 1,017. PLS models were estimated 
using both the primary and hold out samples and subsets of these two samples. The primary 
subsample consisted of 511 cases and the hold out subsample consisted of 459 cases. 

This study developed a conceptual model and approach for predicting Alunu\i/ae Gift 
Giving Behavior. Specifically, the model sought to advance the understanding of how 
Capacity to Give, Motivation to Give, and their Interaction affect Alumni/ae Gift Giving 
Behavior. It was hypothesized that Capacity to Give and Motivation to Give would account 
for a substantial amount of the variance in our ultimate endogenous construct, Alumni/ae Gift 
Giving Behavior. It was further hypothesized that Capacity to Give and Motivation to Give 
would interact, the result being that one latent variable would unlock the power of the other in 
increasing the amount of variance explained in Alumni/ae Gift Giving Behavior. The 
structural theoretical model provided a main effects version of the model (Capacity to Give 
and Motivation to Give, alone). The interaction model provided the two main effects plus 
added the Interaction latent variable (Capacity to Give, Motivation to Give, and the 
Interaction of Capacity to Give Index and Motivation to Give Index). Each of these two sets of 
models was estimated using the PLS algorithm as was a revised structural theoretical model. 
At the end of chapter 4, one additional model was estimated to explore whether the 
measurement variables in our Alumni/ae Gift Giving Behavior latent variable also represented 
a model within the overall model that might explain a significant amount of variance in the 
decision to name the University in one's will. 

Data analysis using the Partial Least Squares structural equation modeling revealed a 
variety of interesting results for this exploratory study. The four separate models (the 
structural theoretical model, the interaction model, the revised structural theoretical model, 
and the model within the model) were all estimated using the primary subsample and hold out 
subsample. The first major finding of the study was that the inclusion of an interaction term did 
not significantly increase the amount of variance explained in our ultimate endogenous 
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construct, Alumni/ae Gift Giving Behavior, as had been predicted. Results of the model 
estimations show that, in our primary subsample, the interaction model explained (.262) of the 
variance in giving. In the hold out subsample, the interaction model explained (.159) of the 
variance in giving. These results were then compared to model estimates of the structural 
theoretical (main effects) model. The main effects model showed that the amount of variance 
in Alumni/ae Gift Giving Behavior explained in the printury subsample was (.246) and the 
amount of variance in Alumni/ae Gift Giving Behavior explained in the hold out subsample 
was (.146). So, the amount of variance explained in the interaction model primary subsample 
was only (.016) higher than in the main effects model; the amount of variance explained in the 
interaction model hold out subsample was only (.013) higher than in the main effects model. 
The analysis of path coefficients also showed that, in the interaction model, the path from the 
Interaction latent variable to Alumni/ae Gift Giving Behavior only had a path coefficient of 
(.014) in the primary subsample and a path coefficient of (.028) in the hold out subsample. This 
finding showed that the inclusion of the Interaction latent variable did not add significant 
explanatory power to the model. The interaction model was rejected on the basis of these 
results. While this was not the expected outcome, the results are nonetheless interesting. From 
a theoretical standpoint, in this study we now know that the hj'pothesized "unlocking effect" 
that combining one's Capacity to Give with one's Motivation to Give does not tell us anything 
that the main effects of Capacity to Give and Motivation to Give do not already tell us. This is 
a significant finding. This finding is significant because prior research had hypothesized that 
an interaction term such as the one included in these models would substantially improve the 
ability to explain Alumni/ae Gift Giving Behavior. These results indicate that is not the case 
with our data. 

Thirty-five variables were selected from the 194 that were contained in the original 
data set. These variables consisted of responses to a four-page mailed questionnaire, along 
with degree information and giving history information from the University of Michigan's 
alumni donor data base. The original conceptual model proposed in the study had to be 



substantially modified. The two exogenous latent variables proposed in the model. Academic 
Integration and Social Integration, did not correlate well enough together to actually form 
latent variables, suggesting that these two constructs do not exist in this study. However, 
model estimates showed that the measurement loadings for the other three latent variables in 
the model — Capacity to Give, Motivation to Give, and Alumni/ae Gift Giving Behavior — were 
all higher than their path coefficients which demonstrated that each had discriminant or 
construct validity. Model estimates were then specified for the structural portion of the model 
using our primary and hold out subsamples. Basic fmdings of the model were robust across the 
two samples. Based on the percentage of variable covariance explained, the inner models 
(structural models) did a good job of explaining the hypothesized relationships between 
constructs, (S-6)/S ranged from 73% in the primary subsample to 60% in the hold out subsample. 
This suggested that the conceptualization of Capacity to Give and Motivation to Give on 
Alunrmi/ae Gift Giving Behavior had merit. Outer model (measurement model) results were 
also consistent across the two samples. The model did a moderate job of explaining outer 
variable covariance, (S-9)/S ranged from 60% for the primary subsample to 59% for the hold 
out subsample. 

One additional finding of the structural theoretical model estimation was a substantial 
residual covariance between Capacity to Give and Motivation to Give, (.146) in the primary 
subsample and (.178) in the hold out subsample. This suggested that the models were 
technically misspecified. The substantial residual between these two latent constructs suggests 
that Capacity to Give and Motivation to Give are related in some way. 

The results of the structural theoretical model were highly consistent across the two 
samples and offer some other interesting findings. First, we note the CTG — AGGB path: (.346) 
in the primary subsample and (.284) in the hold out subsample. Both of these results were 
significant at the p<.05 level. The path from MTG — AGGB was (.308) in the primary 
subsample and (.210) in the hold out subsample. Again, both of these paths were significant at 
the p<.05 level. In both samples, the effect of Capacity to Give was stronger than the effect of 
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Motivation to Give. Loadings in the models indicated the strength of the effect of particular 
measurement variables in the model. Two measures collected in this study that have not been 
used in prior research are Personal Income and Household Income. As expected. Personal Income 
had a strong effect in the model with loadings of (.930) in the primary subsample and (.900) in 
the hold out subsample. Household Income also loaded highly, (.891) in the primary 
subsample and (^5) in the hold out subsample. While prior research has not included direct 
measures of income, these results show how important they are in predicting alumni/ae 
Capacity to Give. The success of this data collection effort should encourage other institutions 
to attempt to collect this type of information when surveying their alumni/ae rather than 
collecting less direct measures out of fear of angering their constituents. This type of data 
collection is a common practice in most areas of consumer research and this study has shown 
that these measures can be collected successfully when surveying alumni/ae. 

(Dther measures that confirmed the findings of prior research were Number of 
Alumni/ae Activities, General Attitude toward the Institution, attitudes tov/ard the value of 
one's education as a Preparation for Life and as a Preparation for Career. Number of Alumni/ae 
Activities had a loading of (.807) in our primary subsample and (.731) in our hold out 
subsample. This finding suggested that alumni/ae participation and the degree of 
participation do have a large effect on one's Motivation to Give. General Attitude toward the 
Institution, and attitudes toward the value of one's education as a Preparation for Life and as a 
Preparation for Career also had effects ranging from (.686) as a high to (.463) as a low. These 
findings confirm the importance of these attitudinal measures in influencing alumni/ae 
Motivation to Give. 

Variables not often mentioned in previous research but that proved to have an 
important influence in our model using primary and hold out subsamples were Number of Gifts, 
(.864) and (.959); Number of Years Giving, (.866) and (.899); and Gift Total, (.799) and (.729). 
These results suggest the importance of these variables as donors progress through the donor 
life cycle. These findings also suggest some interesting possibilities for exploring what factors 
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influence alumni/ae donors to continue to make donations to their alnia maters over time after 
an initial giving decision has been made. 

Extended models were then estimated using the PLS algorithm. Estimation of the 
extended models was complicated by the fact that our original exogenous constructs did not 
form. However, to illustrate the effect that these measurement variables would have on 
Alumni/ae Gift Giving Behavior, models were estimated for the primary and hold out 
subsamples using the measurement variables as a series of concrete drivers of Capacity to Give 
and Motivation to Give. Because of the effect of singularity on the individual measures in the 
model, model fit statistics were not meaningful. However, the results of the path coefficients 
provide insight into the magnitude of the effect these measures have on Capacity to Give and 
Motivation to Give and, ultimately, on Alumni/ae Gift Giving Behavior. As a part of this 
model estimation, four traditionally important demographic variables were added to the 
analysis to see v/hat effect, if any, they would have in the model. These included Sex, Age, 
Marital Status, and Number of Children. 

Estimations of the path coefficients from the drivers to Capacity to Give and 
Motivation to Give produced several interesting results. The Number of Student Activities, as 
indicated in prior research, had a large effect on Motivation to Give with path coefficients of 
(.279) in the primary subsample and (.286) in the hold out subsample. These results confirmed 
the findings of prior research that suggested student activity involvement had a positive effect 
on alumni/ae Motivation to Give. 

Another result that confirmed prior research was the positive effect that Number of 
UM Degrees had on Capacity to Give and Motivation to Give. The influence of this measure 
was larger on Capacity to Give than on Motivation to Give which makes conceptual sense in 
that the more education an individual possesses, the greater their earning potential. Results of 
the paths showed Number of UM Degrees had path coefficients of (.245) in the primary 
subsample and (.305) in the hold out subsample on Capacity to Give. It also had paths of (.152) 
in the primary subsample and (.126) in the hold out subsample on Motivation to Give. This 




suggested that the greater the number of degrees, the higher the alumnus/a's Capacity to Give 
and Motivation to Give. Number of Non-UM Degrees also had a positive effect on Capacity to 
Give, (.111) for the primary subsample and (.124) for the hold out subsample. This reinforced 
the findings of the preceding analysis. Hov^ever, the Number of Non-UM Degrees had a 
negligible effect on Motivation to Give, as expected. Paths for the Number of Non-UM Degrees 
shov^ed (.001) for the primary subsample and (.018) for the hold out subsample. Most of the 
other paths had either small positive or negligible effects on Capacity to Give, Motivation to 
Give, or both, with the exception of Sex which had a large negative effect (-.329) in the 
primary subsample and (-.380) in the hold out subsample. However, as previously reported, 
this is an artifact of a gender bias in the gift crediting system that was in place when these 
data were collected, as well as an oversampling of males and donors in the study sample. Uses 
for the path results from the extended models will be described further in the Implications for 
rund Raising Practitioners section. 

As mentioned earlier, the structural theoretical model estimations contained a 
substantial residual covariance between Capacity to Give and Motivation to Give. This 
suggested that the models were technically misspecified. The substantial residual between 
these two latent constructs suggests that Capacity to Give and Motivation to Give are related in 
some way. The data therefore strongly suggested the specification of the last path among 
these three latent variables. In reviewing the options for the nature of this relationship it was 
determined that Capacity to Give has a mediating (or indirect) effect on Alumni/ae Gift 
Giving Behavior through Motivation to Give. In other words, the data suggest that the study 
theoretical model should also contain a path showing a mediating effect from Capacity to Give 
on Motivation to Give in addition to the two direct effects of Capacity to Give and Motivation 
to Give on Alumni/ae Gift Giving Behavior. As a result, this path was added and a revised 
theoretical model was tested. Results from the two samples showed that there was support for 
the additional path in the model. Simple linear models were used to examine the significance 
of the paths. In both samples the mediating effect path was significant at the p<.05 level. 
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Calculation of the outer model fit statistics, which explained 60% of the variable covariance, 
showed that the measurement portion of the model is well supported in both samples. 
Calculation of the inner model fit statistic was no longer meaningful in that all the possible 
relationships among the three variables had been specified. Overall, then, the results of the 
revised theoretical models suggest strong support for the mediating effect of Capacity to Give 
on Alumni/ae Gift Giving Behavior through Motivation to Give. This is another significant 
theoretical finding of this study. 

Lastly, during discussions with the faculty members directing this study the question 
was raised whether another model was operating within the conceptual model in the giving 
behavior latent variable. To explore whether this, in fact, was the case a conceptual model 
was developed to explore one possible set of relationships among these five measures. The 
conceptual model hypothesized was that two measurement variables. Number of Gifts and 
Number of Years Giving, form a latent variable called Giving Activity. Giving Activity, then, 
has a positive effect on Gift Total, Gift Total has a positive effect on Major Donor Status, and 
Major Donor Status has a positive effect on the University of Michigan being placed in the 
alunmus/a's will. 

This model was estimated with the PLS program using the primary subsample and the 
hold out subsample. Results of the model on the primary subsample showed that Number of 
Gifts and Number of Years Giving loaded highly on Giving Activity (.983) and (.981) 
respectively. Path coefficients in the model showed the following results: the path from 
Giving Activity to Gift Total was (.467), Gift Total to Major Donor Status was (.757), Major 
Donor Status to UM in Will was (.325). The results of these path coefficients were all large and 
positive. This suggested support for the relationships conceptualized in the model. The for 
the ultimate endogenous variable, UM in Will was (.11), not an overwhelmingly large figure. 
Model fit statistics for the inner model revealed that the model explained 87% of variable 
covariance in the structural model. This also provided support for the conceptualization of the 
model. 
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Results of the model on the hold out subsample were consistent, but only to a point. As 
in the prior model, the loadings on Giving Activity were extremely high, (.987) and (.974). The 
path coefficient from Giving Activity to Gift Total was (500), from Gift Total to Major Donor 
Status was (.775), and from Major Donor Status to UM in Will was (-.019), The result of this 
last path between Major Donor Status and UM in Will is where the model did not hold up in 
the second sample. This result suggested that this relationship may exist, but the number of 
donors who had put the University of Michigan in their wills was simply too small to support 
the complete conceptualization. The inner model statistic shows that the model explained 90% 
of the variable covariance in the model. The results of these two model estimations suggest 
that these variables may be important in future research in exploring why donors who make an 
initial decision to donate continue to do so. Further, these variables may also be important in 
understanding better what motivates alumni/ae to put their alma maters in their will. These 
preliminary findings suggest this may be a worthwhile focus for future research. 

Theoretical Implications 

This dissertation has theoretical implications for the study of alumni research, 
alumni/ae gift giving behavior and the study of fund raising overall. Regarding the 
application of structural equation models to the study of fund raising, this model has dearly 
demonstrated the power of second generation multivariate methods to unite theory and data, to 
explore theoretical relationships, and to incorporate unobservable variables into the study of 
alumni/ae gift giving behavior. The power of this analysis presents a useful set of 
opportunities for developing new knowledge in the field of fund raising research. The results of 
this study showed an effective operationalization of the conceptual model. The methods used 
to operationalize the study exceed those of prior research due to the use of structural equation 
modeling technology. 
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Beyond the theoretical implications that this new class of data analysis techniques 
holds for expanding fund raising research, this study has identified two major findings 
regarding the nature of the theoretical relationships between Capacity to Give and Motivation 
to Give in explaining or predicting Alumni/ae Gif-^ Giving Behavior. The first significant 
theoretical finding of this study is that interaction constructs proposed by this study do not add 
significant explanatory power to our understanding of why alumni/ae make giving decisions. 
The data from this study suggest that we had incorrectly hypothesized the relationship 
between these two constructs as an interaction effect (i.e., one construct had the effect of 
unlocking the power of the other to explain alumni/ae giving). As a result, this hypothesis 
was rejected. The second major theoretical finding of this study came in analyzing the residual 
covariance that was left after estimating our initial theoretical models. We identified that 
there was a relationship between the Capacity to Give and Motivation to Give latent 
variables that we had not previously specified. A revised theoretical model was then 
developed and tested which suggests that the relationship between these two latent variables 
is a mediating effect rather than an interaction effect. In other words, in addition to the direct 
effects Capacity to Give and Motivation to Give have on Alumni/ae Gift Giving Behavior, 
Capacity to Give also has a mediating (or indirect) effect on Alumni/ae Gift Giving Behavior 
through Motivatioa to Give. This relationship can be described as an increase in Capacity to 
Give stimulating one's Motivation to Give (e.g., an increase in one's income draws out a 
Motivation to Give that may have been previously suppressed or dormant). 

Another theoretical implication of this study is that the directly observable 
measurement variables selected to reflect latent constructs used in the model worked well. 
Results of this study indicate that Personal Income and Household Income are powerful and 
effective measures of alumni/ae Capacity to Give. Behavioral measures like Number of 
Alumni/ae Activities, and attitudinal measures such as General Attitude Toward the 
University, Preparation for Life, and Preparation for Career are effective measures of 
alumni/ae Motivation to Gi\ e. Other behavioral measures such as Number of Gifts, Number of 
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Years Giving, Gift Total, and Major Donor Status are effective measures of Alunrmi/ae Gift 
Giving Behavior. 

Other measurennent variables used in this study that were not a part of any latent 
construct but showed large effects on the model were: Number of Student Activities on 
alumni/ae Motivation to Give, Number of UM Degrees and Number of Non-UM Degrees on 
alumni /ae Capacity to Give. Other measurement variables having a positive effect on 
alumni/ae Motivation to Give were: Number of Children who Attended UM and Parent 
Attended UM. 

Demographic measurement variables included in the study— Sex, Age, Marital Status, 
and Number of Children— had a negative or inconsistent effect on both alumni/ae Capacity to 
Give and Motivation to Give. It is unclear what effect the measurement variable. Sex, might 
have in another study, but due to the gender bias in the gift crediting system that was in place 
when these data were collected, it was not a valid indicator in this study. 

Lastly, the results of this study clearly point to the fact that there are many other 
factors that must be considered in attempting to explain and predict alumni/ae gift giving 
behavior. The model proposed in this study explains 25% of the variance in Alumni/ae Gift 
Giving Behavior which is reasonable for a behavioral study of this type. However, it does 
point to the obvious fact that there is another 75% of the variance in Alumni/ae Gift Giving 
Behavior that is unexplained. Clearly, future research will have to identify other measures if 
this type of research is to explain more than one quarter of the variance in Alumni/ae Gift 
Giving Behavior, 



Implications for Fund Raising Practitioners 



What If Analysis 

One of the proposed outcomes of this study was to carry out what was described as a 
what if analysis. The estimation of direct paths in the extended model makes it possible to 
gauge the effect of a change in one of the exogenous measures on Alumni/ae Gift Giving 
Behavior. The total effect that an increase or decrease in one of the drivers would have on 
Alumni/ae Gift Giving Behavior can be determined in our model through a series of five steps. 
The effect of a change in one of the drivers is multiplied by each of the path coefficients in the 
two main paths in the model and then summed. This results in the total effect on Alumni/ae 
Gift Giving Behavior. Two brief examples are presented to illustrate this what if analysis 
capability. The numbers presented in the following examples are taken from the extended 
model estimation shown graphically in Figure 4.4. 

Example One, How would a 20% increase in the Number of Student Activities 
participated in affect the Gift Giving Behavior of an alumnus in our sample? 

Step One. Multiply the (.20) increase by (the Number of Student Activities — 
Motivation to Give) path coefficient of (.279). This results in a (.0558) or 6% increase in 
Motivation to Give. 

Step Two. Multiply the (.0558) increase in Motivation to Give by (the Motivation to 
Give — Alumni/ae Gift Giving Behavior) path of (.298). This results in a (.01663) or a 2% 
increase in Alumni/ae Gift Giving Behavior. 

Step Three. Multiply the (.20) increase by (the Number of Student Activities — 
Capacity to Give) path coefficient of (.001). This results in a (.0002) increase in Capacity to 
Give. 
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Step Four, Multiply the (.0002) increase in Capacity to Give by (the Capacity to Give 
— Alumni/ae Gift Giving Behavior) path coefficient of (341). This results in a (.00007) 
increase in Alumni/ae Gift Giving Behavior. 

Step Five. Add together the increase from each of the two main paths to obtain the 
magnitude of the total effect. Add the (.01663) from the MTG path to the (.00007) increase from 
the CTG path together. This results in a (.0167) or 2% overall increase in Alumni/ae Gift 
Giving Behavior. So, a 20% increase in the Number of Student Activities participated in 
results in a 2% increase in Gift Giving Behavior of an alumnus in our sample. To further 
illustrate this capability a second example is presented below. 

Example Two. How would a 50% increase in the Number of UM Degrees earned affect 
the Gift Giving Behavior of an alumna in our sample with two UM degrees? 

Step One. Multiply the (.50) increase by (the Number of UM Degrees — Motivation to 
Give) path coefficient of (.152). This results in a (.076) or 8% increase in Motivation to Give. 

Step Two. Multiply the (.076) increase in Motivation to Give by (the Motivation to 
Give — Alumni/ae Gift Giving Behavior) path coefficient of (.298). This results in a (.0226) or 
a 2% increase in Alumni/ae Gift Giving Behavior. 

Step Three. Multiply the (.50) increase by (th? Number of UM Degrees — Capacity to 
Give) path coefficient of (.245). This results in a (.1225) or 12% increase in Capacity to Give. 

Step Four. Multiply the (.1225) increase in Capacity to Give by (the Capacity to Give 
— Alumni/ae Gift Giving Behavior) path coefficient of (.341). This results in a (.0418) or a 4% 
in i"ease in Alumni/ae Gift Giving Behavior. 

Step Five. Add together the increase from each of the two main paths to obtain the 
magnitude of the total effect. Add the (.0226) increase from the MTG path to the (.0418) 
increase from the CTG path together. This results in a (.0644) or 6% overall increase in 
Alumni/ae Gift Giving Behavior. So, a 50% increase in the Number of UM Degrees earned 
results in a 6% increase in Alunrmi/ae Gift Giving Behavior of an alumna in our sample. 
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In summary, the what if analysis capability has the potential to provide development 
practitioners with a powerful modeling tool to explore the impacts that changes in 
progranrunatic thrusts or staff deployment approaches n\ight have on Alumni/ae Gift Giving 
Behavior. This also has the potential to be an extremely powerful source of information to aid 
development professionals in decision making. 

Implications of PLS Model Results for Market Segmentation 

Another important implication of this dissertation is that the measurement variables 
that were included in this study point to significant ways in which any alumni body might be 
segmented. Some oi these have included: sex, age, marital status, number of children, spouse 
and parental attendance at the university, number of degrees earned at the university, number 
of degrees earned at other institutions, income level, number of student activities, number of 
alumni/ae activities, attitudes toward the university, attitudes toward their education, 
number of gifts, gift total, number of years giving, major donor status, and whether the 
university is in one's will. All of these measures represent criteria upon which segmentation 
decisions might be made. The array of choices of the 18 measures just listed may seem dizzying, 
however, they represent options from which the university may draw in tailoring fund raising 
appeals. The size of the path and the loadings in the extended models provide a basis for 
assessing the relative influence each measure has on alumni/ae gift giving decisions. These 
paths and loadings present a prioritized list of issues that might be included in tailoring fund 
raising appeals to different groups of alumni/ae. It is clear from the results of our extended 
models that there are many factors which influence giving decisions, many of which this model 
did not identify. However, the model results do provide an empirically prioritized basis upon 
which to select issues and measures to segment groups of alumni/ae and tailor fund raising 
messages. 
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The important point of segmentation is to appeal to the institution's differing 
constituents in ways that are meaningful, or apt to be meaningful, to them rather than in ways 
that are convenient or expedient for fund raising staff. In a large public research university 
such as the University of Michigan, there is also a host of internal constituents who must be 
pleased as a part of the fund raising process, such as deans, central development officers, fund 
raising committees, and directors of development at the school and college level. It is 
important that the line fund raising personnel do not put the needs of internal publics ahead of 
those of the actual donors. The implication here is that a prospect-centered orientation rather 
than an institution-centered orientation to fund raising is most likely to be sucx:essful in meeting 
donor needs and achieving optimal revenues. In the 1992 presidential election, a theme that 
was credited as playing a major role in President Clinton's victory was his staffs slogan, "U*s 
the economy. Stupid." The purpose of this now fannous slogan was to remind campaign staff 
that the issue voters cared most about was the economy. Perhaps a corollary could be 
developed for fund raising personnel that renrdnds us that it is the needs of the donor that 
matter most in getting alumni/ae to "vote" with their dollars. 



Implications for Involvement with Students Prior to Graduation 
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Results of the extended model, while only illustrative, do point to another major 
implication for fund raising practitioners — to look at interfacing with students while they are 
still in the educational pipeline. Are alumni/ae donors bom or are they developed? Issues 
raised by Sweeney (1982) included exposure of students to the benefits and responsibilities of 
alumni/ae financial support of their alma mater. Sweeney identified the need for higher 
education institutions to cultivate, develop and educate their current students to the need for 
and role of alumni/ae financial support if those current students are to make the transition from 
"student" to "alumni/ae donor." Such practices might include providing greater visibility to 
financial aid, grants, awards, equipment, conference attendance, and resource materials that 
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have been made possible through alumni/ae finandal giving. It is when current students see 
how their own educational experiences are enriched by alumni/ae financial support that they 
can personalize and internalize the benefits of this sort of philanthropy. In this way, the idea 
of alumni/ae giving moves from an abstract concept to a concept to which they can personally 
relate. Clearly, students' educational experiences are enriched by the private support 
alumni/ae provide at the University of Michigan. However, it is likely that advertising and 
promoting the ways in which alumni/ae financial support benefits current students could be 
made more explicit. Along with this message should be the tandem message that current 
students also have a responsibility to give back to the University after graduation, as those 
ahead of them have done. 

Strengths and Weaknesses of this Study 

This section will discuss the major strengths and weaknesses of this study. Several 
important strengths can be identified. First, through the second generation multivariate 
analysis techniques employed in this study, two important findings regarding the relationship 
of Capacity to Give and Motivation to Give on Alunnni/ae Gift Giving Behavior were 
identified. The first is the interaction construct in this study did not add significant power in 
explaining or predicting Alumni/ae Gift Giving Behavior. The second is that Capacity to Give 
also had a mediating (or indirect) effect on Alunmi/ae Gift Giving Behavior. These two 
findings provide a theoretical basis upon which future research can build and expand the 
theory of alumni/ae giving. 

A second strength of this research is the measurement of the main effects of our 
models— Capacity to Give, Motivation to Give and Alumni/ae Gift Giving Behavior— were 
highly successful in terms of high positive loadings and significant paths. These findings were 
robust across all samples and models. This is important in light of the fact that prior research 
has had to rely on far more abstract and indirect measures of Capacity to Give. Similarly, the 



results of this study validate four basic measures of Motivation to Give that have figured 
prominently in prior research (Number of Alumni/ae Activities, General Attitude Toward the 
University, Preparation for Life, and Preparation for Career). Lastly, in the area of measures, 
this study identified effective measures of Alumni/ae Gift Giving Behavior which had not 
been previously explored in prior research (Gift Total, Number of Gifts, Number of Years 
Giving, and Major Etonor Status). 

A third strength of the study is that the census respondents were representative of the 
alumni/ae population of the University relative to the schools or colleges from which they 
graduated. The f)ercentage of alumni/ae respondents to the census survey closely reflected the 
alumni population of the University with regard to this criteria. This was an important point 
in determining whether the Capacity to Give measures of personal income and household 
income reported by census respondents accurately reflected alumni/ae income. If census 
respondents had not been representative of the schools and colleges from which they graduated 
it is likely that the measures of income used in the study would have been under stated or over 
stated. 

Lastly, the way this study was operationalized through modeling procedures provides 
the added power of being able to conduct the what if analysis, as illustrated in the prior 
section. With the results of the extended model, it is possible for the data analyst to gauge the 
percentage of change in Alumni/ae Gift Giving Behavior given a specified change in any of the 
model's exogenous measures. This capability provides researchers and fund raising 
practitioners with a powerful tool in exploring differing sampling approaches and in 
estimating the impact of different programming directions or staff deployment decisions on 
overall revenues from alumni/ae. 

Four primary weaknesses can be identified regarding the study. The first is that the 
gift crediting policy that was in place at the University of Michigan at the time these data 
were collected had a strong bias toward male donors, as was the case will) n^ost higher 
education institutions at this time. This limitation prevented the study from being able to 




explore differences between men's and women's giving, or the levels of women's giving at 
different stages in their lives (e.g., being able to compare married career women's giving 
behavior with single career women's giving behavior). As the need for private support of 
American higher education has become more acute, so has awareness of the significant and 
increasingly powerful influence women are having in all areas of charitable giving. 

A second limitation of the study is that the samples used for analysis were not entirely 
representative. The overall study sample of 110,010 respondents to the census questionnaire 
had an oversampling of donors and of n>sn. This presented a bias toward men and donors in the 
data. Further, the process of extracting 1% samples and their subsets further limited the 
representativeness of the data by utilizing only those respondents who provided complete 
responses to the three measures of Capacity to Give and the four measures of Motivation to 
Give. One could logically infer that this would have biased the sample to some extent toward 
respondents who had positive feelings toward the University and, thus, were most cooperative 
in providing the requested information. 

A third limitation to the study is that the measures selected to reflect the exogenous 
variables in the conceptual model, Acadenuc Integration and Social Integration, did not 
correlate well enough to form as latent variables. As a result, the extended model estimations 
were presented only to illustrate the effects that the individual measures had on Capacity to 
Give and Motivation to Give in the extended model. The results of the extended model 
estimation were not representative because of the influence of singularity of the concrete drivers 
in the model. So, the structural theoretical model estimations that excluded the influences of 
the conCTete drivers presented in the study are the most meaningful results; therefore, the 
primary benefits of the study are theoretical rather than applied. 

A fourth limitation to the study data is that, at the time these data were collected, 
the University's annual giving program was still in its infancy. A former director of annual 
giving at the University reported that Law, Dentistry and Business Administration were the 
only 3 units, out of a possible 18, that were involved in an organized annual giving appeal at 
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the time these data were collected. She further reported that some of these three units were 
not routinely using business reply envelopes in their direct mail solicitations, which are now 
considered a standard procedure, it is also reported that recent graduu'ies of the University 
were not solicited at all when these data were collected. So, it is not possible to identify 
relevant giving information on recent graduates in the sample versus their alumni/ae 
counterparts who graduated ahead of them (M. Hoff, personal communication, November 29, 
1992). 



Recommendations for Future Research 



The strengths and weaknesses just presented provide several directions for future 
research. First, follow-up studies like this one should be done at other large public research 
universities with ~ gender sensitive gift crediting system. Alumni research has historically 
focused on discriminating between donors and nondonors; future research should also focus on 
distinctions between female and male giving of all types (annual giving, major gifts, and trusts 
and bequests). American higher education institutions are urgently in need of information that 
can help them to better guide their future fund raising strategies relevant to the involvement, 
cultivation, and solicitation of women donors. Successful capital campaigns at women's colleges 
such as Wellesley have reshaped the way many coeducational institutions are now 
approaching prospect identification. Organizations such as the National Network of Women 
as Philanthropists are working to assist institutions to develop new approaches to increasing 
the involvement of wonrien in fund raising not merely as volunteers, but also as donors. 
Institutions such as the University of Wisconsin-Madison, Cornell, UCLA, the University of 
Pennsylvania, and the University of Michigan have all launched ambitious new programs to 
involve women as donors. Research is needed to better understand what motivates women to 
give, what types of solicitation approaches women best respond to, what types of recognition 



are valuable to women, and what areas of higher education women are most interested in 
funding. 

A second area of alumni research that appears to be ripe for exploration is senior class 
giving and young alumni/ae giving programs. These programs are in place at virtually every 
higher education institution in the country with a fund raising program, yet there is almost no 
empirical research that can affirm or deny the importance of such programs. The work of 
Connolly and Blanchette (1986) that was highlighted in chapter 2 is one of the few available 
studies that have addressed this issue. These programs are based on the belief that getting 
college seniors and young alumni/ae to participate as donors will develop their habit of giving 
and that, as these alumni/ae progress in their careers, their gifts will increase in size as their 
incomes increase. The theory behind these programs appears to make conceptual sense, 
however, there is little research to substantiate the validity of the practice. The cost of these 
programs is substantial at most institutions, yet the resources they bring in are usually at break- 
even level or, in many cases, below break-even. If it cannot be substantiated that these 
programs do, in fact, create the habit of giving and bring in long-term revenues to an institution, 
they should be eliminated to free up scarce financial resources and staff time for other areas of 
fund raising. 

Another recommendation for future research would be to continue to explore measures 
that appear to influence alumni/ae capacity to give and motivation to give. It would be 
interesting to replicate this study using a better set of measurement variables for the exogenous 
constructs that were proposed for Academic Integration and Social Integration. 

A fourth reconmendation for future research would be to explore alternatives to the 
self-reported measures of personal income and household income that were used in the 
Capacity to Give latent variable. Measures such as liquidity and net worth appear to have the 
potential to be even more accurate measures of Capacity to Give than the self-reported 
measures of income used in this study. 
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A fifth recommendation for future research would be to explore additional measures 
and variables that can account for substantially nfK)re variance in Alumni/ae Gift Giving 
Behavior. The structural theoretical model presented in this study was only able to account for 
25% of the variance in Alumni/ae Gift Giving Behavior It is clear that additional factors 
must be included in an analysis of this type if the level of variance that can be accounted for is 
to get above the 25% level. One suggestion for consideration is the inclusion of the type of 
solicitation techniques that are used, (e.g., direct mail, telemarketing, peer solicitations, 
reunion solicitations, or personal visits with major gift fund raisers). 

A sixth area of possible future research is to study what influences graduate and 
professional education have in either supporting or diminishing the influences of the 
undergraduate experience in predicting Alumni/ae Gift Giving Behavior. A related issue 
would be what influences do graduate and professional education have in redirecting the focus 
of alumni/ae financial giving? In other words, how would the giving of an alumnus/a of the 
school of arts and science at the undergraduate level be likely to change after receiving a law 
degree, or a medical degree? Would the alumnus/a be more likely to support both the 
undergraduate college and professional school, or only one? And if only one, which one? 
Another related question would be what influences do career networks of alumni/ae who 
receive graduate and professional education have in their giving decisions? For example, what 
influence would membership in the bar association (or other career related professional 
organizations that often sponsor collegiate clubs and/or social functions) have in giving 
decisions? 

A seventh area of possible future research is to explore the factors that affect and 
influence continued alumni/ae giving. The majority of research on alumni/ae giving has been 
oriented to why alumni/ae make initial giving decisions. However, very little research effort 
has been expended to look at the life cycle of alumni/ae donors. What is it that makes an 
individual continue to give year in and year out? What is it about these individuals that is 
different from alumni/ae donors who only give on a sporadic basis? The model within the 
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model analysis presented at the end of chapter 4 may be a beginning point to exploring this area 
of alumni/ae giving. 

Lastly, future research should consider the use of electronic screening technologies as a 
basis for learning about institutional alunmi/ae. These programs can provide: name, address 
and telephone number updates through credit services; affluence ratings from the U.S. Census on 
a block group basis (i.e., how affluent the neighborhood lived in is); property and land 
holdings through county level data bases; and liquidity information related to holdings of 
financial instruments and any transactions related to these assets recorded with the Securities 
and Exchange Commission (e.g., stock purchases and sales). In addition to these data bases, a 
peer screening program which have alumni/ae review lists of names of other alumni/ae who 
live in the same geographic region and give estimates of their giving potential based on their 
personal knowledge of these individuals have potential to change the way institutions learn 
about their alumni/ae. All of these measures may well combine to replace the alumni survey as 
it has been known these last thirty years. If this is so, perhaps the only information necessary 
to collect in future alumni/ae data gathering projects will be attitudinal and behavioral 
information. Clearly, electronic screerung technology will play an increasingly important role 
in future data collection efforts regarding alumni/ae gift giving potential at higher education 
institutions across the country. 



Perspectives On Building Effective Alumni/ae Fund Raising Programs 



Based on the review of the literature on alumni/ae giving and the findings of this 
study, the following is an intuitive and speculative presentation of some perspectives on 
building effective alumru/ae fund raising programs. Seven critical points for building effective 
alumni/ae fund raising programs are presented as a model for fund raising practitioners to 
review their own programs. 
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1. Prospect Centered Focus 



Effective alumni/ae fund raising progranns are those that are organized around the 
needs, desires, goals and interests of alunrmi/ae constituents. All too often, the time constraints 
that fund raising professionals must work under force them to select administrative convenience 
and efficiency over the needs of the donor or donor prospect. However, giving donors 
opportunities to nnake financial contributions to the areas of the university that are of personal 
interest has more to do vrith effective fund raising than does administrative convenience. How 
do alumni/ae fund raising professionals identify the needs of their constituents? They must 
ask! One important function that all fund raising professionals need to keep at the forefront of 
their minds is asking for and listening to the concerns, interests and ways in which alumni/ae 
would like to be involved in the life of the university. This can be done through one«on-one 
interviews, focus groups, and mailed and telephone surveys. The method used, however, is not 
as important as regularly seeking feedback from alumni/ae to find out how the fund raising 
office is doing in meeting their needs and listening for ways to serve them better. 

2. Utilize Existing Alumni/ae Data Base Information to Develop Targeted Fund Raising 
Appeals 

The data analysis approach using the Partial Least Squares (PLS) computer package 
utilized in this study offers fund raising professionals the opportunity to learn about their 
alunuii/ae constituents from their own existing records. The overriding strength of this data 
analysis approach is that it uses a secondary analysis of existing data. This is a strength in 
that most higher education institutions already have collected the types of information 
contained in this study from their own alumni/ae constituents, but have not had the time or the 
information about how to analyze the data in order to meaningfully guide their fund raising 
strategy and tactics. Now, through the availability of the PLS program (which will run on an 
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ordinary IBM PC or compatible computer) fund raising professionals have a highly 
sophisticated data analysis tool that can provide uses for their data that many other computer 
packages can not offer. The analysis of existing data base information can show fund raising 
professionals what variables or issues are most important in the gift giving decisions of their 
alumni/ae. This information can be directly translated into appeals that address these points. 
The PLS package also has the capability to model the impact of how increases or decreases in 
certain variables influence gift giving decisions. This can also provide the fund raising 
professional with an informed basis to make programmatic changes to stimulate higher levels 
of alumni/ae giving. The secondary analysis of existing data also provides an informed basis 
for collecting new data. Essentially this tells the fund raising professional what information 
is most important to collect from alumni/ae to predict their future gift giving behavior. 

3. Forge Collaborative Relationships With Faculty and Graduate Students For Research 
Purposes 

Faculty and graduate students should be brought on board to assist development 
professionals to create and advance their own fund raising research agendas. Fund raising 
professionals can start to establish their own research agendas by having department heads 
identify questions that they would most like to have answered about their alumni/ ae 
constituents. The ntanager of the alumni/ae data base should be involved in this process. This 
individual is of central importance in utilizing the institution's existing records for research 
purposes. 

The experience, knowledge and insight of seasoned development professional are 
invaluable to the researcher new to the fund raising field. Cultivating relationships with 
faculty ntay, in many instances, be as easy as letting them know that the development office 
has an exciting agt-nda of research topics. 
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This type of research collaboration can benefit all parties involved. The development 
office can gain a sophisticated analysis of their data base that has the potential to provide 
information for decision making purposes in all phases of the fund raising operation. 

Graduate students also benefit from this type of collaboration. They gain access to a 
list of research problems (i.e., dissertation topics) that are important and that people vy^ant 
answered. Fund raising staff should make doctoral students aware of the research questions 
that the development office is seeking answers to at regular intervals. For instance, if the 
graduate college publishes a newsletter, a development staff member could submit a regular 
column that talks about research currently in progress and topics that graduate student 
researchers are invited to explore. Names and telephone numbers of contact people with whom 
interested graduate students might follow up should be included. 

Faculty benefit from this type of collaboration by assisting their students to identify 
meaningful research topics, but, more importantly, to conduct research and publish in an area 
where the information is critically needed. If fund raising staff have liaison assignments with 
academic units, they should be aware of the research opportunities that may be of interest to 
particular academic units. It would also be helpful to make fund raising library resources 
available to interested faculty and graduate students, provide photocopying facilities to 
faculty and students who are willing to commit to working on fund raising research projects, and 
provide a process for giving access to the alumni/ ae data base. 

The fund raising office may want to make these research collaborations more formal by 
signing research partnership agreements which spell out the responsibilities and expected 
outcomes for each party in the agreement. This is a way to protect the confidentiality of 
alumni/ae records while the research is being conducted. 

The more that is known about donor motivation, what factors influence gift giving 
decisions, what solicitation methods are most effective, and how to meaningfully segment 
alumni/ae constituents, the more effectively American higher education institutions will be 
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uble to make their cases for support and gain th.e financial resources they need to continue to 
meet the education, research and service needs of this country. 

4. Don't Forget Wonten Donors 

The success of capital campaigns at many women's colleges such as Wellesley have fund 
raisers at coeducational institutions rethinking the way they view prospxKrt identification. 
The changing role of women in society has included women's changing role in philanthropy. 
Increasingly, married and single women alike are making their own philanthropic giving 
decisions. To ensure that institutions do not miss out on an important constituent market, fund 
raisers should review how women donor prospects are identified, cultivated and solicited. 
Fund raisers should review all aspects of their fund raising programs to make sure that women 
are being appropriately included and involved. One particularly important aspect is gift 
crediting policies. Little is more frustrating to a donor than to make a gift and have the gift 
acknowledged and credited to their spouse! Fund raising professionals should provide their 
donors with the opportunity to indicate how they would like to be credited for their gift (e.g., 
to credit them solely, to credit them and their spouse jointly, etc.). Women should also be 
included at all levels of volunteer positions, not simply as members of a fund raising conunittce, 
but in leadership roles, campaign planning, and high visibility assignments. This is important 
for achieving optimal revenues and role modeling for other women the scope of participation 
they can have in the fund raising process. Women should be asked for all types of gifts (annual 
gifts, company matching gifts, major gifts, trust and bequests, etc.). One thing is for certain- 
women will not give to higher education unless they are asked. 




5. Look for Opportunities That Link Alumni! ae Giving to the Educational Experience 



Academic leaders and fund raisers should look for opportunities to promote the 
connection between alunrmi/ae giving and benefits to current students and take advantage of the 
educational opportunity that these linkages offer in terms of role modeling the importance of 
alumni/ae financial support in the lives of both current students the university. It is through 
personal experiences with alumni/ae financial support that students personalize and gain an 
understanding of the importance of giving back to their alma mater after graduation. For 
example, if a student receives a scholarship that came from an endowment that was given by an 
alumnus/a of the institution, the recipient should be informed that alumni/ae philanthropy is 
supporting their education. The point of this whole process is to help the student make the 
connection between alumni/ae giving and the benefits this form of financial support has for 
students, and to encourage the student to, in turn, give back to the university when possible after 
graduation. 

6. Make the Tie Between Continuing Education and Aluntni/ae Giving More Concrete 

The findings of this study and much of the prior research suggest that the number of 
alumni/ae activities that an individual is involved in has a positive effect on alumni/ae 
giving. Because this link has been established through empirical research, colleges and 
universities should look to building more concrete linkages between their graduates and their 
continuing education programs. If continued involvement with the university has a positive 
effect on giving, it makes sense to focus continuing education programs of academic disciplines, 
in part, on alumni/ae. This may also make sound financial sense from the standpoint that this 
definable group of individuals is already familiar with the university and its reputation. This 
can help to insure the financial viability of continuing education programs as well as provide 
the added benefit of positively affecting alumni/ae giving as a result of their involvement. For 




these reasons, academic units should consider recruiting and target marketing to alumni/ae of 
their disciplines for continuing education programs. 



7. Spend More Time on Segmenting Alumni/ae Constituents 



The concept of segmentation is based on the prenrdse that the preferences of individuals 
may be clustered. That is, groups of people who share certain common characteristics may also 
be interested in some of the san\e things. This is the basis for segmenting (or grouping) 
alumni/ae and tailoring fund raising messages that will appeal to these specific groups. 
Suggestions for segmenting alumni/ae include: 

• Extend special recognition to alumni/ae who make first time gifts, so that they 
realize the university knows who they are, and in subsequent solicitations encourage 
them to make their "second" gift to further reinforce the university is in tune to their 
participation; 

• Try new appeals to persistent nondonors, e.g., if an alumnus of the college of 
engineering has not made a gift to the college of engineering in ten years of being 
solicited, ask him if he would like to support the library, new support services for 
commuter students, or a program other than the one he has consistently refused to 
supp>ort; 

• Using larger print in direct mail solicitations to older alumni/ae, to make them easier 
to read. 

These are just a few examples of how segmentation can assist the fund raising 
professional to more effectively reach specific groups of their alumni/ae. 

The author hopes that he will be excused for including what is an intentional 
simplification of the complex nature of alumni/ae fund raising work. These seven perspectives 
have been included as a first step in stimulating thought on ways to build and maintain 
effective alumni/ae fund raising programs. Clearly, there is much more that could and should 
be said about each of these seven ideas that time and space do not permit in this dissertation. 
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AI.UMNI 



The University of Michigan 



1. UASIC RUCOUD 



ON FILE: 


INDICATE CHANGE: (Please print or type) 


1. Name: 


'. Name: 




Pr«tx fm iMiM LAM SuH^ 


2. Date of Birth: 3. Sex: 




4. U-M Student Record Name (if different from present name): 


4. Student Record Name: 




rot lA&M U$l 


5. Primary Mailing Address: 

Check one: Business □ ResiderKe C 


5. Prinnary Mariing Address: Bus. □ Res. □ 








Address 




Otf State 

i ) 


6. Alternate Mailing Address: 

Check one: Business □ Residence □ 


Www 

6. Alternate Mailing Address: Bus. □ Res. □ 




r«« and Organufton 




Addrms 








Ptione 






11. EDUCATION " ■ ■ 


1. Univefsity of Mic^tgan Degrees'Ceftjf>cat«$: 


INOJCATE CHANGE: (PJease print Of type) 



School/ 

Degree Year Campus College Ma^orFieU 



School/ 

Degree Year Campus College Major FieU 



2. Degrees from (>her lnslitutk)os: 

Degree Year 



CollegeUniversity 



Major Fieki 



3 Are you currentJy enrolled in a higher educaton institution? □ Yes □ No 



Ill: FAMILY INFORMATION , • > . 



1. Mahtal Status: 



a) □ Sing;* 



b) □ Married 



c) □ Dcvorced 



d) □ Widowod 



2. Spouse's Name: 



Fifst 



MakJen Name fif appltcabte) 



Last 



3. Spouse's Birth Date: 



5. Spouse's ProfesskxvTitJe: 

6. Number of cNWren: 

7. ChiWren: 

Name 



4. Has spouse anended U*M7 □ No □ Yes Class Yeer . 



Birth Date 



8. Parents attended U-M: □ Yes □ No 
Parent Name 

Mother 

Father 



Attended U-M 
YES NO 



□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 



□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 
□ 



U'M Degree(s) 



Year(s) 



(J-M DeQree(s) 



Yeaf(s) 



IV. STUDENT JNFORMATIO 



1 . I participated m the foOowing University of Michigan student activibes: 

a) □ Athletics 

b) □ Fraternity Sorority 



c) □ Student Government 

d) □ Peftorming Groups _ 



a) □ Publications 

f) □ Honorary/Professionai Student Societies 

g) □ Special Group&Ckjba 



h) □ StudentAkjmni Actrvities 
0 □ Other 



2. I received financial assistance through the University: □ Yes □ No 
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1. 1 am: (Indicate up to two Hems; mark P for pnmary. S for secondary.) 



a) 

b) 
c) 



Emptoyod ful-t'm# 
Seif-«fnptoyed 
Employed pad-tima 



•) 



Hcmemaker 
Student 



0 
9) 



Unemptoyed 
Retired 



2. My presentmost recent occupational area is: (Check or^e) 



K) 


□ Accounmg. AufW^ 


«) 


□ financttconomcs 


m) □ Museums 








□ Fuodraisiog. FourtdatKxis 


«) 


□ Katum Resources 




□ A^ntus^. FyiTMQ. Rinchmg. F(S.*ung 


go) 


□ Govtmmcnt Service 


«) 


□ Katurst Soence. Researa 


ap) 


□ VcNtcctev, Ctfy Ranrwig. landscape Vchitecture 


he) 


□ Health Cart AdmmcstratiOA 


nu) 


□ Nursng 


V) 


□ Art 


hm) 


□ Home Manageme^ 


pa) 


□ Ptf^Oiming Arts 


t«) 


□ Biniong 


V) 


□ Hotel and Restaurant 


pe) 


□ Ptrwnei. labor RetatioAS. Unions 


be) 


□ BotidiAQ. Contrxting 


K]) 


□ industry (other than manutKtuoAQ) 


ph) 


□ Pharmacy 


bu) 


□ Business (not oOwnrst speofied) 


«) 


□ ktturanct 


pi) 


□ Psychology. Psychotherapy. Mental Health 




□ Commooicatwtt. Ra*o. TV 


K)) 


□ Joum^tsm. PutXt: ReUtjoos 


po) 


□ PubX Health 


c$) 


□ Co(np<» ScwxtTecfinofogy 


U) 


□ Law 


re) 


G ReaiEsUte 


6t) 


□ Owbstiy 


k) 


□ Ubranes 


ri) 


□ Reiigjoos WoA 


ea) 


□ Edocaton Admotralon 


ma) 


□ Manufactunng 


«) 


□ Sales. Martet)og 


•c) 


□ Edycatiort. ColegtVw . TMCh<ng 


md) 


□ Mediorie. induding al speoaties 


5C) 


□ Sooai Socnce. Research 


vS) 


□ Ed<wtw. Eieffl.Secoodify. Teaching 


w) 


□ Merchandising (w^)lesa!e. retail) 


SO) 


□ SocalWork 


eg) 


□ Ewgy 


ni) 


□ Mihtafy 


sp) 


□ Spom 


w) 


□ Eflg*ne<nng 


mu) 


□ Mtfsic 


00 





3. Position tiUe and'or area of specialty if appropriate (if retired, last position); 



4. Other bosiriess affiliations (e.g.. Cofporale Board of Directors): 
Affiliation 



Firm 



5. My acadenDic experience at The Urvversity of MicNgan prepared me for my professional career: 
a) □ Very Effectively b) □ Effecbvety c) □ ^4o Effect d) □ Ineffectively 



e) □ Very Ineffectivel 



6. My experience at The University Michigan prepared me ky life in gerteral: 

a) □ Very Effectively b) □ Effectively c) □ ^4o Effect d) □ Ineffectively e) □ Very Ineffectivel 

7. Salary /Income: (Ptease check the t>oxes wfMCh irxScate your 1985 ircome before taxes.) 

Househoki Income 
Personal Irtcome (Al famity members, all sources) 



a) Up k) $20,000 


*) 


□ 


t) 


□ 


b) $20.001 -$30,000 


b) 


□ 


b) 


□ 


c) $30.001 -$40,000 


c) 


□ 


c) 


□ 


d) $40.001 -$60,000 


cJ) 


□ 




□ 


e) $60.001-$100.000 


a) 


□ 


•) 


□ 


0 $100.001 -$200,000 


0 


□ 


D 


□ 


g) $200.001 -$500,000 


g) 


□ 


g) 


□ 


h) Over $500,000 


h) 


□ 




□ 
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,VI. CURRIINT VOLUNTUlIR/KUCKUAl I0N;A1. INTKUlISiS 



0\9Ck as many «s appfy: 



a) 


□ Art 


m) 


□ Museums 


t>) 


□ Business Assodatioos 


n) 


□ Music 


c) 


□ CharitaWe-Political Funckaising 


0) 


□ Recrealiooal'Socjal Groups 


d) 


□ Crvic Assodationa 


P) 


□ Religious Groups 


e) 


□ Educational OrganUations 


q) 


□ Theater Dance 


0 


□ Environmental Issues 


r) 


□ Travei 


g) 


□ Govemn>ent'Po<it}C$ 


s) 


□ Women's Issues 


h) 


□ Heanh CareHospjtaJa 


I) 


□ Youth Secvice Organizations 


0 


□ Investnxjnts (e.g. stock mkt) 


u) 




D 


□ Libraries 


V) 




k) 


□ Local Convnunity Issues 


w) 


□ Other 


i) 


□ Minofity Issues 







. U'M rblatGd iNTEui:STS.'ACi;j\'i nus 



1. Check as many as appJy: Currently Involved Wish More Information 



a) 


AX;mni Programs. Services 


a) 


□ 


a) 


□ 


b) 


Executive Training Programs 


b) 


□ 


b) 


□ 


c) 


Donor Recognition Programs 


c) 


□ 


c) 


□ 


d) 


SchodColtege Fundraising Programs 


d) 


□ 


d) 


□ 


a) 


Sports Events 


0) 


□ 


e) 


□ 


0 


Deferred Giving (Trust. Bequest. Estate) 


f) 


□ 


0 


□ 


Q) 


Assistrng in Recruiting Students 


9) 


□ 


g) 


□ 


h) 


Assisting Students m Expkxing Career Optiof^s 


h) 


□ 


h) 


□ 


0 


Serving as a Fundraisjng Volunteer 


i) 


□ 


i) 


□ 


D 


Contnbutng to the Campaign for Mich4gan 


J) 


□ 


j) 


□ 


k) 


Other 


k) 


□ 


k) 


□ 


My Of trjst provides tor The University o( Michigan: 


□ Yes □ No 







3. I read Michigan Today: a) □ Regularly b) □ Sometimes c) □ Never d) □ Do not receive 

4. I woukJ like to read more artkides in Mic^an Today on (check as many as app*y): 

a) □ Student Ufa c) □ Carr^pus News •) □ Health g) □ Sports 

b) □ Scientjfic Research d) □ Uteratura and Art f) □ University Policies h} G Other 

5. My general attitude tow^ard The University of Michigan is: (Ptease orde one) 

a) b) c) d) B) 5 g)_ 

"^3 ^2 0 +1 +2 +3" 

Strongly Negative Neutral Strongly Positive 

Today's Data: 1 / ^ 

CooimeoU: ■ 



Thank you for completing the ALUMNI CENSUS 1986. 
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DEnNinON OF TERMS 



The following definitions are provided to clarify how each term is used in this study. 

Alumnus/a — This temi refers to an individual who has completed the requirements for a 
bachelors, masters, doctoral, or professional degree at the University of Michigan. 



Filtering Statement — This term refers to a computer conunand that is used as a sorting or 
selection criterion for drawing a sample from an OSIRIS . IV data set. This conrunand screens out 
all those cases that do not fit the criterion. 



Measurement Variable — This term refers to the directly observable measures that are 
included in the study models. 



Latent Variable — This term refers to the unobservable theoretical variables that are 
estimated from the measurement variables in the study models. 

Outer Model — This term refers to the relationships among the measurement variables (or 
directly observable variables) in the study models. 

Inner Model — This term refers to the relationships among the latent variables (or theoretical 
variables) in the study models. 

Path Coefficient — This term refers to a parameter that shows the strength of effect between 
two latent variables. 



Loading — This term refers to the correlation (or weight) of a measure to the latent variable 
with which it is associated. 



Endogenous Variable — This term refers to variables that the model is trying to explain. 

Exogenous Variable — This term refers to external variables (causes) whose origins are not part 
of the model structure. 



Cross Sectional Data — This term refers to data that are not longitudinal in nature that look at 
a cross section of a study population. 
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Concrete Drivers — This term refers to the measurement variables that would have been used to 
form the Academic Integration and Social Integration latent variables proposed in this study. 
These two latent variables did not form, however, suggesting that the Academic Integration 
and Social Integration concepts do not exist, at least in the context of this study. The measures 
that would have made up these two latent variables were subsequently specified as latent 
variables made up of one observable indicator. These variables were included in the study to 
show their impact on alunani/ae gift giving behavior in the study's extended models. Because 
these latent variables are formed from one measurement indicator, they are more concrete (or 
less abstract) than the other latent variables in the study model. The analysis still presumes 
these measurement variables have a causal (driving) effect. However, to reflect this different 
level of abstraction they were given the term "concrete drivers." 



Market Segmentation — This term refers to the marketing notion that consumer preferences are 
often clustered. Effective methods for dividing groups of people into "segments" often include 
their ability to be measurable, accessible, substantial, and durable. 



Modes — This term refers to the manner in which measurement variables relate to latent 
variables when the study models are estimated. The PLS program allows the researcher to 
select among the reflective, formative, or combination modes to specify the relationship 
between measurement variables and latent variables. 



Theory Building — This term refers to model estimations that attempt to explain new 
relationships among latent variables. 



Theory Testing — This term refers to mode! estimations that attempt to confirm relationships 
among latent variables that have been identified or proposed by prior research. 
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